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An invaluable reference work .. . 


Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living 


By Frorence B. StRaTEMEYER, HAMDEN L. ForKNER, 
Marcaret G. McKim ANp AssociATEs 


Teachers, supervisors, principals, and curriculum directors will be interested 
in the proposals for developing school programs which are set forth in this book. 
The authors emphasize the fact that personal and social inaturity comes from 
an understanding of the life situations confronting every individual. Detailed 
and easy-to-read charts outline persistent life situations and suggest a wide variety 
of creative responses. Numerous illustrations demonstrate clearly how school 


programs can be developed with children, the whole school, and the community. 
Cloth $3.75 
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A Bank in Worcester, Massachusetts 


keeps two or three men on the road all the time—not selling anything or buying 
anything but picking up IDEAS. The head of that bank believes it worth thousands 
of dollars each year to be informed of what others in his line of work are doing 
to reet the demands of patrons and to improve techniques of operation. 

Isn't it worth three dollars a year to you or your school to have the monthly 
reports that THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION assembles from educational news 
centers all over America—reports of creative experiments, fresh viewpoints, of trends 
and events in your profession? 

No single individual has either the time or the brains to arrive at all the answers. 
But there's no need to do it alone. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION stands ready not only to bring you helpful 
ideas but to bolster your morale and that of your associates, whenever the day's 
discouragements have been hard to bear up under. With the Journal in your hand, 
you never ask, “Aw, what's the use?” You are reassured. Your faith returns. You 
know what you are doing, what you are going to do, and why. 

So put three dollars on the road to discover new ideas. The road sign reads: 
“To Boston, Massachusetts, 8 Beacon Street.” 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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READING CLINIC 
FOR ADULTS 


By 
JANET BASSETT JOHNSON 


2 pEveLor reading skills at the Balti- 
City College Evening Adult 
Center, the students and a teacher estab- 
lished a reading clinic. Participating in the 
activities of this clinic, which ran from 
September 1946 through June 1949, were 
157 adults. Of this number, 99 were men 
and 58 were women, and their ages ranged 
from 18 to 55 years. Forty-three were born 
outside of the United States and had been 
in this country for periods ranging from 
three weeks to twenty years when they 
entered the four-hour-a-week evening classes 
in ninth-grade English. 

To the question, “What is your greatest 
trouble in reading?” a thirty-nine-year-old 
man replied, “I do not get the main idea in 
a paragraph. I am not able to separate the 
important from the unimportant. I read 
words, and that's all.” A fifty-five-year-old 
grandmother asserted forlornly, “I can’t 
remember what's in a paragraph after I 
read it.” An Italian woman, who had been 
in America but three months, pleaded, “I 
don'ta know what da words mean.” Other 
foreign-born students expressed themselves 
similarly, All of them wanted to read more 
rapidly. 

The guidance counselor administered the 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, 
Battery for Advanced Students, Form O. 
The result showed that 25 per cent fell 


below the twenty percentile and that only 
10 per cent were above the seventy-five 
percentile. 

Yet another means followed to determine 
the reading problems facing the students 
was making recordings of their readings. 
When they heard how they read, they were 
ready to do everything possible to improve. 

Basing motivation of the work in the 
reading clinic on the problems of the 
adults, the teacher decided to continue the 
democratic procedures and let the students 
select the material which they would like 
to read. A young Persian, who is a pre- 
medical student in a famous American uni- 
versity, expressed a need that was felt by 
many of the grown-ups in the clinic—he 
wished to read up-to-the-minute material 
in his field, medicine. Others clamored for 
material in fields of interest to them— 
general science, public health, wild life, 
economic issues. All of them said they would 
enjoy reading or hearing read compositions 
and poems written by fellow-classmen. 
Above all else, they wanted to read news- 
papers and magazines intelligently. Their 
favorites included the following: The Eve- 
ning Sun, The News-Post, The New York 
Times, The Reader's Digest, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and The Sunday Sun Magazine. 

Many procedures characterized the work 
in the adult reading clinic, but only a few 
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are discussed in this article. The reading 
lessons began with free discussions about 
articles which the pupils read silently or 
aloud. Gradually the cooperative group 
plan was evolved. In small groups, number- 
ing two to six persons each, men and 
women exchanged ideas abcut the material 
read, consulted the dictionary, and 
answered questions meant to develop the 
following skills: exact meaning, central 
idea, meaning of the whole, and speed. 
Much drill was given all along the way. As 
a guide to these groups, there were espe- 
cially prepared groups of questions dis- 
tributed on mimeographed sheets which 
really became a work book for adults. 

Each group not only read in the field of 
its greatest interest, but it progressed at its 
own speed. Students enjoyed keeping time 
for one another when they noted the exact 
number of minutes required to answer 
questions by spotting words and skimming. 
So eager were these adults to read more 
speedily that they kept a time chart of the 
time needed to read a page, and they 
labored diligently to decrease the minutes. 
Of course, they showed deep concern over 
the reading records made at the beginning 
of the work in the clinic, and they were 
happy when recordings were made at the 
end of the semester and they saw the prog- 
ress which they had made. 

Let’s consider, now, a few examples of 
material read, questions asked, and the 
general method followed to develop certain 
reading skills. 

In order to learn the exact meaning of 
material read, the students read the excel- 
lent article by Lawrence H. Baker, “Winter 
Worsts the Wild Ones,” from The Sunday 
Sun Magazine of March 18, 1934 (p. 6). For 
purposes of illustration, a few of its literary 
gems are presented here: 


Winter Worsts the Wild Ones 
Then more snow fell, burying completely these 
grasses whose not entirely depleted heads of seeds 
had surmounted the crust. Berries, such as usually 
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are found on dogwood, spice bush, and haw, there 
were this year in my part of the country almost 
none at all. Evidently nature planned initially for a 
mild winter, then changed her mind. 

Morning after morning, in snow now much too 
wind-stirred to crust, I noted an increasing number 
of tracks, the footprints of birds, large and small; 
of field mice, rabbits, and other creatures. Not in 
short meanderings did they lie, as if the unwitting 
recorders of their journeys had made brief surveys 
of the base of a tree, or slight sorties, inspired by 
curiosity, out a thicket and back in again; but in 
long purposeful lines they ran across glades and out 
into the open fields. And when tracks lie very 
numerous and very long, they usually indicate but 
one thing—hunger. . . . 

One bitter cold day, sunshiny but with a searching 
wind, I noticed among my feathered guests a tiny 
brown gentleman with a decorous black cravat. A 
wren? Could I be seeing rightly? But soon, his little 
craw filled, he flitted to a branch and burst into 
song. There was no doubt now. He had come north 
betimes, hoping to be on hand early to preémpt a 
desirable house, and expecting to find the weather 
open, the ground thawing, as normally he should 
expect. And what a letdown was this—snow, bottom- 
less temperatures, merciless winds, and feeding in 
a bread line. 


After reading the entire article, the stu- 
dents answered the following questions: 

1. How do the hard, deep freezes baffle 
the birds’ search for food? 

2. What wild animals does the author 
mention? How does he show thorough 
knowledge of bird life? 

3. Why did the wren come north? What 
did this bird find? 

Many exercises to help students grasp the 
central idea were worked out. For instance, 
in the group particularly interested in 
medicine and health, students read the 
article, “Method to Curb Colds,” from The 
Evening Sun (February 18, 1948). Then 
they found the answers to the questions 
which follow the excerpts presented here 
for illustrative purposes. Of course, the 
adults worked on a cooperative basis. 


Method to Curb Colds Reported 
Chicago, Feb. 17 (AP). The disinfectant-dipped 
handkerchief may become the newest wrinkle in 
preventing the spread of the common cold. 
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The London correspondent of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association said that bacteria 
might be shaken out of handkerchiefs and remain in 
the air. Handkerchiefs from the later stages of a 
cold were found to be particularly effective as germ 
distributors. 

Commenting on recent research on the common 
cold by Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S., of the National 
Institute for Medical Research, the correspondent 
wrote in the Journal that “work now in progress 
suggested that impregnation of handkerchiefs with 
disinfectant might make them much less dangerous 
in this respect.” 

The head cold that keeps coming back may really 
be an allergy, it was suggested in the Journal by Dr. 
Lee H. Crisp, of Pittsburgh. 

A stuffy feeling similar to a head cold can be 
caused by allergic rhinitis—an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the nose. . . . 

Alarm about any shortage of physicians in the 
United States by 1960 is “unwarranted and unjusti- 
fied,” the Journal said. 

The Journal called on the United States Public 
Health Service, which forecast a shortage, to “re- 
study its figures and estimates.” 

A recommendation by Dr. Thomas Parran, out- 
going surgeon-general of the service, for a 50 per 
cent increase in the output of physicians would re- 
sult in a “tremendous lowering of the standards of 
medical education,” the Journal added. 


When the group completed the reading 
of this story, they searched for the answers 
in guiding their efforts to get the central 
idea, Among the questions given for the 
entire article are the following: 


1. What is the most important idea that the 
writer wishes to present? 

2. How many physicians are quoted to clarify the 
main idea of the composition? What thought does 
each present? 

3. In what journal are the comments of the 
medical authorities recorded? 


The following exercise illustrates how a 
group interested in getting the meaning of 
a whole article worked. The material used 
was Henry Morton Robinson's “The Heart 
—Wondrous and Courageous” (The 
Reader's Digest, February 1948, pp. 8-10). 
The students covered half of the first 
column on page 8 and read as much as 
they could of the uncovered portion of the 
column. Then they covered half of the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

The students in the reading clinic 
about which Dr. Johnson writes were 
from 18 to 55 years old. But they had 
their reading difficulties, and for prac- 
tical purposes they were considered to 
be a ninth-grade class. In this article 
Miss Johnson explains the methods 
used and the results achieved. The 
clinic was conducted by Baltimore City 
College Evening Adult Center. Around 
the country, a number of high schools 
have similar reading clinics for adults. 
Dr. Johnson teaches English in the 
Evening High School of Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Md. 


second column and repeated the perform- 
ance. Next the group members exchanged 
comments as to what they found on page 8. 
For pages 9 and 10 they followed the same 
procedure. Uncovering all the pages in 
the article, these men and women then read 
as rapidly as possible, in a given number 
of minutes, to gain additional information 
on the subject. Thus this exercise helped 
the students to grasp the significance of the 
whole composition quickly. 

All the students were anxious to speed up 
their reading. Hence, many drills were 
supplied to help them accomplish this. To 
increase speed by skimming, the groups read 
the following poem by a classmate: 


The Wind 
By Adelyn Drexel (Class of January 1947) 


The wind at my windows disturbs all my dream 
ing— 
The night seems to share in its hideous play. 
The wind is a siren; it’s hungry and screaming. 
I can't write, I can’t sleep; so ‘til daylight’s beam 
ing 
I sit alone in darkness and silently pray 
Moaning and growling 
And whining and yowling 
Incessantly howling 
And prowling around. 
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Screaming, complaining, 

Now rising, now waning. 

But always remaining 

E’er gaining in sound. 
Oh, is it a real thing, or is it a nothing, 
This wind that keeps screaming my lone cabin 

‘round? 

It seems a wild demon that's bent on dark evil, 
\ weird, horrid devil, roaming around, 
\ horrible monster that moves above ground— 
I hear it, I fear it, and yet, always near, 
It haunts me with hideous sound. 

Wailing and crying 

And sailing and flying 

Then mournfully sighing 

As if lying still, 

Now silence keeping— 

Pretending it’s sleeping— 

And suddenly weeping 

Now slowly creeping— 

At last, wildly leaping 
Like a beast to the kill! 


After reading the poem, the pupils se- 
lected the following: 

1. Names which the writer uses for the 
wind. 

2. Actions of the wind. 

3. Reactions of the poetess to the wind. 


As a last example of material and pro- 
cedure to overcome a specific reading 
difficulty, let’s consider how a group inter- 


ested in economics worked with Stuart 
Chase’s “The Road to Labor Peace” (The 
Reader’s Digest, May 1947, pp. 105-08). The 
group members worked to increase speed by 
spotting words. The first adult in each pair 
of group members glanced over a page 
quickly and jotted down the expressions 
used by Chase to develop his subject. The 
second student in the pair counted the 
minutes which the first took to get the ex- 
pressions. Then the process was reversed, 
and the first student kept time while his 
partner repeated the performance for the 
next page in the assignment. Thus the 
pupils in each pair alternated for the pages 
read, until after several such lessons with 
other material, they showed much greater 
speed. 

At the conclusion of the reading-clinic 


activities, each adult made a record of his 
reading. This they compared with the 
records made during the early evenings 
spent in the clinic. All of them showed 
they had overcome many of their reading 
difficulties and were far along the road to 
acquiring skill in reading. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The adults set the objectives, chose the 
subject matter to be read, and followed pro- 
cedures keyed to the abilities of grown-ups; 
hence they worked on an adult level and in 
a very democratic manner. 

They acquired such skills as these: read- 
ing to get the exact meaning, the central 
idea, and the meaning of a whole article, 
as well as to increase their speed of read- 
ing by skimming and by spotting words. 

They worked enthusiastically since the 
subjects—nature study, hygiene, health, eco- 
nomics—met their adult interests. 

They enjoyed their work in the reading 
clinic for they saw the progress which they 
continuously made; they liked to work in 
groups where the friendly, democratic 
spirit gave them the feeling that they be- 
longed; they attended regularly, for they 
derived definite benefits from participating 
in the reading clinic. 

The clinics wouid be much helped if an 
extra instructor were available so that he 
might give considerably more attention 
(drill) to the very poorest readers. 

It would be fine to include in the read- 
ing-workbook, which the instructor is now 
preparing, many compositions by the best 
writers on The Sun, The New York Times, 
and The News-Post. Well-written compo- 
sitions and poems by students in the Balti- 
more City College Adult Center might be 
placed in this workbook. Once such a read- 
ing-workbook is prepared, the adults will 
be able to proceed at their own rate of ac- 
complishment and in fields satisfying their 
particular interests. 
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A BIT of 


Rating slip improves 
character, citizenship 


MASS CONVERSION 


By 
HILLARD C. TRIPP 


VERY CLASSROOM teacher has come in 
E contact with students who possess vari- 
ous undesirable or unsocial characteristics 
or habits. 

Most teachers are familiar with the stu- 
dent who lacks initiative. He is like the 
little toy monkey at the dime store. He has 
to be wound up or pushed as he faces each 
new assignment. Some students may have 
distracting odors. Others may be lacking 
very noticeably in self control, courtesy, 
cooperation, maturity, or any of the many 
other social characteristics which contribute 
to the mature, well-balanced, socially ac- 
ceptable man or woman. 

The teacher wonders what he can or 
should do about these situations. If he is 
conscious of a particular weakness or social 
deficiency on the part of the student, is it 
his place to try to bring this to the atten- 
tion of the student and make suggestions 
which will perhaps benefit him? 

We, as teachers, are no longer teachers of 
pure subject matter. We are teachers of 
boys and girls and we are striving for their 
optimal development. We are using subject 
matter as an avenue through which our 
students may travel to become better 
people. If, along the way, we can make 
suggestions which will move them further 
along this road to the optimal development 
of each individual, we will have accom- 
plished our purpose. It is a privilege and an 
opportunity to assist our students in the 
growing up process along those avenues 
which are not included in formalized class 
instruction. 

The problem then arises as to just how 
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teachers can make suggestions diplomati- 
cally te students who have definite deficien- 
cies of a social nature. Many times teachers 
are reluctant to bring to the attention of 
the student his or her particular weakness 
for fear of embarrassing, intimidating, or 
discouraging the child. If the teacher had 
some uniform way of approaching this 
problem as a regular part of his class activi- 
ties, then the channel of communication 
between the student and teacher would be 
cleared without bringing about a frustrat- 
ing situation on the part of either the 
student or the teacher. 

In Appalachian High School at Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, the follow- 
ing periodic Character and Citizenship 
Pupil-Teacher Rating Slip has been used 
with considerable success in two eighth- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

We hasten to say that by “mass con- 
version” we don’t mean Mr. Tripp's 
plan converted whole classes of his 
students into industrious angels. His 
rating-slip project was an effort to im- 
prove the individual character and citi- 
zenship shortcomings of his students by 
working with them in groups instead 
of by time-consuming and uncomfort- 
able personal interviews, He likes the 
results he got. The author teaches 
mathematics and physics in Appalach- 
ian High School, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Boone, N.C. 
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CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP PuptL-TEACHER RATING SLIP 


Column Number 


Date of Rating 
. Class Attitude 


. Dependability 


. Initiative 


. Maturity 

. Personal Appearance 

. Neatness in Work .... 
. Self-control 


w 


Rating Scale: 1—Superior, 2—Above Average, 3—Average, 4—Below Average, 5—Inferior. 


Student 


grade arithmetic classes and two algebra I 
classes. 

The purpose of the rating slip is ex- 
plained to the class. A bulletin-board dis- 
play which gives definitions of each item on 
the rating slip is discussed with the class in 
detail, and any questions are answered be- 
fore the actual rating begins. (The bulletin- 
board lettering is quite large in order that 
the definitions may be read easily from 
any place in the room.) Items 13 and 14 on 
the slip are left blank to allow additional 
character and citizenship traits to be added 
where needed. The blank columns for suc- 
cessive pupil-teacher ratings are numbered 
with Roman numerals to avoid confusion 
with the rating scale numbers, which are 
Arabic. 

Each student is given a rating slip and 
asked to write his name in the blank at 
the bottom of the slip and to enter the date 
at the top of Column I. The students then 
rate themselves in Column [ and return the 
slips to the teacher. In Column II the 
teacher will rate each student within a 
period of a week after the student has 
made his first rating. To differentiate more 


clearly between the student self-rating and 
the teacher rating it is suggested that the 
teacher use red or green ink for his entries. 

If there are differences between the 
teacher judgment and pupil judgment on 
any one of the items or if any one of the 
ratings is 4 or 5, a short, friendly conference 
between teacher and pupil can be held in 
the classroom while the rest of the class is 
working on the assignment. In these short 
conferences the student may first be compli- 
mented on those ratings which are 1 or 2. 
Then concrete suggestions may be made 
for his improvement wherever he has de- 
ficiencies. 

These short conferences with students are 
integrated into the class period so that the 
teacher in circulating around the room dur- 
ing directed study may give help with a 
mathematics problem and then discuss the 
points of difference on the rating slips with 
the student. If situations arise which will 
take some time to handle profitably, a con- 
venient conference time can usually be ar- 
ranged outside of the regular class period. 
These short, friendly conferences then 
develop as a natural part of the class pro- 
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cedures, and strained pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships are non-existent—an auspicious 
circumstance. 

About two weeks after the students have 
rated themselves the first time—a period 
which varies, depending upon whether the 
teacher has had time for individual con- 
ferences with each student—the slips are 
again passed out and the students rate 
themselves in Column III. The slips are 
collected by the teacher and the students 
are rated by him for the second time, in 
Column IV. The process is repeated until 
four student ratings and four teacher rat- 


The history of the school principalship in Ameri- 
can education is a story of phenomenal growth. 
Seen from a three-hundred-year perspective it is 
almost the Cinderella of professional educational 
jobs. This position originated in our early schools, 
not as something in itself, but simply as a bit of 
added responsibility for one of the regular teachers 
of a given school, not even important enough to 
warrant a separate noun for its title, content to 
be designated by an adjective simply as the “prin- 
cipal teacher.” 

He was the one in the group, when a school 
grew in size to more than one teacher, who must 
make the decision, in case of disagreement, as to 
whether the school's closing bell would ring at 
$:30 P.M. or 4:00. He was responsible for protecting 
school property, for reporting to the local com- 
mittee when the school needed more wood or to 
have the well cleaned out, and for disciplining the 
larger boys. 

Simply stated, the principal teacher's extra re- 
sponsibilities were entirely managerial, physical, 
objective duties and carried with them in no sense 
any responsibility for supervising the professional 
work of other teachers in the building. Because 
the early schools were very simple, it was possible 
and usual for a school of four or five teachers to 
operate almost entirely as four or five separate 
schools in the same building. The school was a 
simple institution in a simple society. Its aims 
were few and uncomplicated... . 

In the gradual transition of the school from a 
simple community enterprise inte one of the most 
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ings appear on the rating slips over a period 
of approximately eight weeks. 

During this eight-week period a decided 
improvement will be noticed in many of 
the undesirable social characteristics of a 
good number of the students. Not all prob- 
lem situations can, of course, be handled in 
this manner. However, a natural situation 
has been brought about whereby the stu- 
dent can feel at ease in discussing his social 
deficiencies with his teacher, And he is 
made conscious of these deficiencies with- 
out being unnecessarily embarrassed, in- 
timidated, or discouraged. 


Job Has Changed! 


complex institutions of American life the profes- 
sional importance of the principalship has increased 
in tremendous proportion. Until thirty or forty 
years ago the school principal was still regarded 
as a purely administrative person, carrying out 
policies of cthers. The principal has now come to 
be much more than simply another teacher, the 
principal teacher—a place, incidentally, which he 
still maintains proudly in his group. In addition he 
has grown to be the accepted, responsible pro- 
fessional leader of all those interested in the work 
of his school: pupils, parents, and teachers, and 
especially the teachers. 

Very gradually the American school principal has 
assumed within his school, the one place of unique 
leadership in the professional growth of teachers 
and in the improvement of the school's program. 
And, be it said to his credit, this assumption of pro- 
fessional leadership has been almost on the prin 
cipal’s own initiative. There was no pressure on 
him, no formal assignment. There has been no 
legal delegation of professional leadership to him 
and often little assistance or encouragement from 
his administrative superiors. There was a need for 
leadership within Lis school and the principal 
simply began giving it. 

It will be an interesting study in educational 
trends when some doctoral thesis traces the trans- 
formation of the school principalship from a mana- 
gerial, administrative, executive, authoritative posi- 
tion into a position offering vital supervisory 
leadership to the school's instructional program. 
—Grorce H. Deer in Louisiana Schools. 
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Special learning activities? 


TOO MUCH TROUBLE! 


By IRIS MULVANEY 


LL, WHY can’t we?” 

Have you ever been faced with this 
question from a student asking about spe- 
cial learning activities? Educators urge the 
use of field trips, visual aids, club organiz- 
ing, and library sessions as actual learning 
experiences. Children enjoy and profit from 
such activities and teachers know their 
value. Why aren't such aids to learning 
used more frequently? 

In many schools there is too much “red 
tape” involved in arranging for such events, 
or there is too little insight into how the 
teacher plans to fit that activity into his 
program. Students ask, “Why can’t we see 
this film about Mexico?” or “Why can’t our 
whole class go to the library to learn about 
the card catalogue?” or “Why can’t we 
make a puppet play for this story?” The 
teacher manufactures some answer he hopes 
they will accept. What he actually means 
is: it’s too much trouble to gain permis- 
sion to do this special type of work. 

Miss Bradley sent a written request to 
the superintendent's office to take her 
mathematics class to the museum. In a brief 
note the overburdened administrator re- 
fused. He asked why a math class wanted 
to go to the museum, and what was to be 
done with Miss Bradley’s next class, since 
it would require more than one period for 
such a trip. Miss Bradley sat in his office for 
forty-five minutes after school waiting to ex- 
plain to him. She wanted to show her 
geometry students how Egyptian architec- 
ture illustrated some of the principles of 
their course. She also explained that a col- 
league had agreed to take her incoming 
class. 

By that time she was so tired that she 


wished she had never mentioned such an 
activity. For, in addition to obtaining the 
administrator's consent, she would still 
have to: teach the class what to look for 
at the museum, have each student bring 
his parent's written consent for him to ride 
across town on a school trip, make arrange- 
ments for using the school bus or get in 
touch with the corps of PTA mothers with 
private cars, and write an announcement 
for the other teachers to have her students 
dismissed from class! 

Mr. Bowen's woodworking class asked 
him to take them through the furniture 
factory. It was not open to the public at 
the time his class was in session. The prac- 
tice in that school required that Mr. 
Bowen see each of the teachers of his 
twenty-four boys and receive their personal 
permission for the students to be absent. 
Since the trip would require an entire after- 
noon, this would mean three classes for each 
of the twenty-four students, It was just too 
much trouble. 

After Miss McGregor’s seventh-grade 
English students read The Pied Piper, they 
wanted to make a puppet play. She re- 
quested the use of an empty classroom, 
partially filled with stacks of broken chairs, 
as a work room. The boys and girls were 
excitedly hunting for illustrations to use as 
patterns and calculating the proper height 
for a puppet stage. But the request for the 
work room was refused with the comment 
that perhaps it would be better for the 
children “to put in their time in the regu- 
lar way.” Besides, there was no other place 
to store the broken chairs. 

Miss Henry's social-studies class in a 
junior high in the southwest had just 
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finished a unit on Mexico. It had been vital, 
both because of their location and because 
many of the children were of Mexican 
heritage. One day Raphael came in excit- 
edly. “Oh, mees, there ees a picture in the 
auditorium about what we have been study- 
ing. Can we go see it?” 

Miss Henry knew that one of the basic 
principles of using visual aids is that they 
must be prepared for in advance. She had 
already sent a request for a film about 
Mexico to be shown the following week. 
But, since Raphael had found some rela- 
tionship between what he had studied and 
something else in life, Miss Henry thought 
it would be a good idea to capitalize on 
his interest at once. 

She started her class, went to the office, 
waited while the secretary checked to see 
that she had turned in a request for that 
particular subject, waited ten more minutes 
to get the principal’s permission to take her 
class to the auditorium—and by then the 
twenty-minute film had been shown and 
the operators were putting the machine 
away. 

Mr. Samson taught a remedial reading 
class. In a story about the preparation of 
blood plasma these so-called “slow learners” 
were baffled by the words “sediment” and 
“coagulation.” Mr. Samson decided to try 
to demonstrate their meaning with some 
simple chemical equipment. He sent a note 
to the laboratory asking for some test tubes 
and certain chemicals to be sent to him at 
the convenience of the chemistry teacher. 
Two hours later the slip was returned from 
the office with the notation that equipment 
was not interchangeable between depart- 
ments, and if Mr. Samson required such 
supplies, he should requisition them 
through “the proper channels.” (Perhaps 
in three or four weeks Mr. Samson could 
help his slow learners visualize “sediment” 
and “coagulation.”) 

Miss Jenkins’ Literature II class was be- 
ginning a library unit. The school librarian 
had promised to explain the card catalogue 
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to the entire class. But alas! the library 
was ordinarily used as a “study hall” and 
those students in the room would be dis- 
turbed by having Miss Jenkins’ class there. 
If Miss Jenkins could find some place for 
those fifty study-hall people to go for half 
an hour, then she could have permission to 
take her class to the library. 

These are not highly exaggerated ex- 
amples. They constitute one of the major 
reasons that many teachers are content to 
teach “by the book” only. 

What can be done about it? 

First, both teachers and administrators 
need to study the value of special learn- 
ing activities in the curriculum, so that 
there will be no question as to whether stu- 
dents are “putting in their time” on a use- 
ful activity. 

Teachers should explain how they plan 
to use such activities. Then, if an adminis- 
trator does not have sufficient faith in the 
judgment of the teacher to grant a re- 
quest for a mathematics class to go to a 
museum, he should get a new math teacher. 
And the teacher should find a position in 
which his desire to teach through special 
activities has the respect and confidence of 
his superiors. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

If you have tried to get permission to 
make a field trip, or to hold a special 
demonstration with equipment from 
another department, the chances are 
good that you know what Miss Mul- 
vaney is talking about. In some schools, 
as her cases indicate, teachers trying to 
develop special learning activities find 
a nice lot of stone walls to butt their 
heads against, or enough red tape to 
entangle a regiment. But don’t despair. 
Miss Mulvaney has a plan. She teaches 
in Roskruge Junior High School, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 
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Rules governing student trips away from 
the school building need to be rigid for 
the teacher's and the school’s protection, as 
well as for the students’, But administrators 
and teachers together can surely work out 
some procedure to cover field trips. The 
teacher's energy should not be completely 
depleted in mere arrangement of details, or 
in getting permission to take a group away 


The CLeartinc House 


from its own classroom. He needs some 
strength left for the trip. 

Well-planned, modern teaching should 
often have its locale outside the classroom, 
or use information and equipment not con- 
tained in “the text.” But too many teachers 
still have to make up thin answers to “Why 
can’t we?” Perhaps your school can help 
change this question to “When can we?” 


* TRICKS of the TRADE * 


By TED GORDON 


GLUE GOO-—If glue becomes hard in the 
bottle, pour a few drops of vinegar on it 
and let it stand a few days to soften.—West- 
ern Family. N.B. You can also place the 
tightly capped bottle in a pan of boiling 
water for a few minutes. 


STAPLER-If your stapler doesn’t come 
with a protective soft base try gluing on a 
piece of felt, inner tube, or other soft ma- 
terial. You can even provide a “pocket” in 
the base to hold extra staples. 


HANDY ERASERS ET AL.—Why look 
for an eraser when you're typing? Just at- 
tach it by a piece of string to the typewriter. 


Epitor’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will 
be returned. Address contributions to THE 
Crearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


So as to keep the eraser in condition, rub it 
occasionally on a piece of sandpaper which 
you have attached to the side of the ma- 
chine by Scotch tape. 


HEAD START-—In going to a new 
school you can get a head start by borrow- 
ing and reading, as soon as possible, which- 
ever of these is available: Student Hand- 
book, Teachers’ Handbook, bound volumes 
of the school paper, the school yearbook, 
and such other publications as will make 
you familiar with the activities and 
physiognomies of your colleagues-to-be. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS—In reading ob- 
jective-type questions it is advisable to 
instruct students that the next question 
will not be read if any student has his non- 
writing hand lifted. Thus it is not necessary 
to re-read questions at the end of the 
examination. 


HELLO-Has your school engineer, cus- 
todian, janitor, or whatever you call him 
heard a “Hello” or word of cheer or recog- 
nition from you lately? (The idea comes 
from a feature article in “The Staff,” morale- 
boosting publication of the South Bend, 
Ind., Public School System.) 
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A CITY SCHOOL 


Co-ed version 
of Boys’ Town 


=xico has 23 schools which closely re- 

semble Father Flanagan's Boys’ 
Town. One of them is in Morelia, the 
capital of the state of Michoacan, located 
nearly 200 miles west of Mexico City. Orig- 
inally founded in 1937 as a refuge for chil- 
dren of Republican Spain, it is now a 
federally-operated primary school for 800 
boys and girls who come from towns all 
over Mexico, chosen by examination from 
among poor families. They live in dormi- 
tories and have all their meals at the school; 
in addition, each child receives about a 
peso a month for spending money. 

This school, the Lazaro Cardenas School, 
specializes in the industrial arts, including 
leather work, print and electric shopwork, 
shoemaking, tailoring, barbering, handi- 
work (lace, embroidering, sewing), wood- 
working, and agricultural activities. We 
saw beautifully made shoes, leather purses, 
intricate laces, and men’s suits that would 
have sold for fabulous prices in the United 
States. 

The school publishes its own newspaper, 
and prints folders and other advertisements 
for stores and theaters in the town of 
Morelia. In the tailor shop there were little 
boys at sewing machines, in the barber 
shop an older man was telling boys how 
to cut hair as the latter practiced on other 
youngsters. In their “little theater” we saw 
settings and costumes made by the children. 
Most of the machines in the shops had come 
from the United States. 

The children, who range in age from 
6 to 17, were proud to show what they had 
made or were working on, and they had 
every right to be. As visitors passed through 
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they were serious, but eager to return a 
smile. 

In addition to all the shop work and 
agriculture, there are traditional primary- 
school classes from first to sixth grade (most 
Mexican primary schools do not extend 
beyond sixth grade), and classes in art, 
sculpturing, and native dances. The staff of 
the Cardenas School consists of 18 teachers 
and 27 workmen (carpentry, laundry, kit- 
chen). Most of the teachers live in the 
town, and are paid about $70 a month. 

Arturo Cropeza, the director, prefers 
teachers who are young because he feels 
they are more progressive and take more 
interest in the student, the community, and 
the advancement of their country. Mr. 
Cropeza said that he is a student of John 
Dewey, and he spoke of his friend Father 
Flanagan in warm terms, pointing to a 
tree in their spacious courtyard which was 
dedicated to Father Flanagan when he 
visited the school for a week, a few years 
ago. The director frequently compared his 
school with Boys’ Town, especially in con- 
nection with student government and stu- 
dents’ self-help. 

The children have their own K.P. in the 
kitchen and clean-up squads in the dormi- 
tories. They also have complete self-gov- 
ernment in discipline, athletics (their sports 
include basketball, football, volley ball, 
badminton, and boxing), their newspaper, 
a “department of economics” which dis- 
tributes supplies, and an International Re- 
lations Department. The latter is devoted 
largely to Pan-Americanism; they write to 
hundreds of children in other countries 
and are eager for hundreds of new names 
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and addresses. (Their address is: Lazaro 
Cardenas Escuela, Morelia, Mexico.) 

They choose their own leaders, and the 
“best-behaved child” in each room, as de- 
termined by the student government, is 
the disciplinarian of that room. The most 
widely used type of discipline is a week- 
end restriction to the premises. 

A typical daily schedule is as follows: 


Drill (called “Pre-Military Educa- 
tion” in the mimeographed pro- 
gram) 

Bath, personal details 

Breakfast 

Classes 

Dinner 

Workshops 

Supper 

Student government 
meetings 

Free time 


Sleep 


6 AM-7 AM 


7 AM-8 AM 
8 AM-g AM 
Q AM-2 PM 
2 PM 


and other 


When a few of us visited the huge school, 
which occupies four square blocks, in “U" 
shape, with a tremendous yard in the center 


of it, we had individual guides—the direc- 
tor, teachers, and students, all intensely 
interested in their school, and the contribu- 
tions the school can make toward the prog- 
ress of their country. Everywhere the stu- 
dents were working hard as though they 
fully realized how important it was that 
they be well trained when they return to 
their home communities for a period of 
time after completion of this schooling, as 
required by law. Even though they hadn't 
expected visitors, the dormitories were neat, 
almost reminiscent of army barracks, and 
on each of our later visits, they were 
equally orderly. 

As on our other visits to Mexican schools, 
all students stood up as soon as one of 
us entered their classrooms. When a teacher 
found that we were from Chicago, students 
asked us detailed questions about the 
stockyards, factories, transportation, and 
clothing people wear in that city. We saw 
plenty of appetizing food on the dining 


The CLEARING HousE 


room tables, and were a little embarrassed 
at the applause of hundreds of children 
as we walked through! We couldn’t help 
but compare that attitude with the one too 
many of our teachers and students in the 
United States would have toward Mexican 
visitors. 

In the courtyard, which is larger than 
a square city block, with dormitories, class- 
rooms, workshops, dining room, and hos- 
pital off it, the children gathered around 
us in crowds. Some asked how they could 
learn to speak English quickly. Most 
wanted to shake hands, ask us for names 
of students in the United States to whom 
they could write, and get our names and 
addresses. Many times students were satis- 
fied with just signatures and no addresses. 
After you signed your name 50 times or 
more you felt somewhat like a movie star! 
They hold your hand after they shake it, 
and eagerly return your smile with a com- 
bination of affection and respect. The chil- 
dren ask nothing—except a return of the 
friendliness which seems to be an inherent 
part of them and of most of their people. 

On our first visit, when they hadn't 
anticipated our coming, they brought to- 
gether a full program of dancing and 
music prepared within a few minutes after 
our arrival. Hundreds of boys and girls in 
formation in the courtyard, with bricks and 
colored paper streamers, went through an 
intricate, perfectly executed set of drills 
to band accompaniment. The six teachers 
and students from the United States who 
were there stood on the roof of one of the 
buildings facing the full yard. After the 
formation, they spelled out “Viva Aleman” 
with the bricks, across the distant end of 
the courtyard. 

During this whole ceremony they sang 
three songs—one to Aleman, another to all 
countries of the Americas, and the third 
to the United States. The second song men- 
tioned democracy in and for all American 
countries, stressing a broader kind of pa- 
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triotism than the nationalist type we find 
in some schools in the United States. After 
the third, Director Cropeza called out to 
his students, “Viva los Estados Unidos!” 
and they replied strongly in unison, “Viva!” 
One of our students followed quickly with 
a “Viva Mexico!”, the boys and girls again 
coming back with a resounding “Viva!” 
They closed their impromptu performance 
with a parade of the flags of the Americas, 
the flag of the United States second only 
to their own. At the end, when we were 
so filled with the beauty of what we had 
seen and heard, the director apologized be- 
cause they had not been in uniform! 

In the school hospital they have a doc- 
tor, two nurses, and a pharmacist on the 
premises at all times, and daily dental 
visits. The average number of sick students 
never exceeds 3 per cent. Bad water is 
the major cause; if the students always 
used the school’s regular water supply, 
even that small figure would be reduced. 

The large kitchen has tremendous wood- 
burning brick stoves and a huge freezer 
for the sides of beef, many hams, and other 
meats needed to feed the 800 hungry young- 
sters. In the laundry there are 15 electric 
wash machines, three electric ironers, and 
a large, round “pool” built in the center 
of the room for washing clothes. Govern- 
ment employees do the cooking and the 
boys’ laundry, but the girls do their own 
clothes washing. 

Most of the classrooms are small! and 
rather crowded, and there appeared to be 
a shortage of chalk and other materials. 
As in many of the older Mexican schools, 
the blackboards were small, about 114 by 
2 yards. (Incidentally, many of the newer 
schools we visited in Mexico could com- 
pare more than favorably with most of 
ours in blackboards, lighting and other 
physical characteristics of classrooms.) 

The Cardenas School teaches no English 
since most of the students will later attend 
preparatory and secondary schools where 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

The Lazaro Cardenas School is one 
of 23 schools that draw poor children, 
by competitive examinations, from all 
parts of Mexico for a free boarding- 
school education. The schools are 
operated along the lines of Father 
Flanagan's Boys’ Town, Mr. Abraham 
thought the spirit and courtesy of the 
students was something to write home 
about. He is an associate professor of 
education at Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


it is taught. The students know they will 
learn English later on; otherwise, their 
present eagerness to learn the language 
would be difficult to manage. By their com- 
ments and questions we could easily see 
that they want to learn our language, and 
seem to have a compulsion toward it which, 
as years pass, makes its learning more and 
more important to them. 

Since many of the students will return 
to the land after their schooling is finished, 
an important part of the school’s program 
is instruction in agricultural activities. They 
raise much of their own food, and experi- 
ment in seeds, fertilizers, and farming pro- 
cedures. 

In addition to being impressed by the 
friendliness of the children, we frequently 
noted their good looks and strong features. 
They were constantly helpful as guides in 
the school or in answering questions in 
its classrooms. An example of their courtesy 
came up when one of the women in our 
small group dropped her purse and dozens 
of items spilled out. All were returned 
by the crowd of students that surrounded 
us. 

At the school we bought certificates for 
a half peso or a peso, which went into the 
fund for building more new schools in 
Mexico. The country, extremely education- 
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minded, is building schools where none 
existed before and replacing others with 
newer buildings. Plans have been com- 
pleted for a replacement of the Cardenas 
School. We saw the blueprints which 
showed the 21 arches the new structure 
will have, one arch dedicated to each of 
the countries in the Americas. 

Posters in the archways of the school 
clearly indicate in which directions the edu- 
cational phases of the Mexican government 
are pointing. They read: 


“Mexico Needs Schools.” 

“The drive against illiteracy has gone on for 
three years. What have you done about it?” 

“Organization of the United Nations for Educa- 
tion, Science, and Culture.” (With chart.) 

“Help the fatherland to literacy.” 

“In this house all of us know how to read.” 


The Cirarinc House 


At the entrance of the school, after one 
of our visits, and after we had said goodbye 
and thanked Director Cropeza, a group of 
about a dozen of the students said they 
wanted to sing for us. It was a strictly 
extemporaneous session which lasted for 
more than an hour, including “La Burrita,” 
“Madrid,” and all the other currently and 
traditionally popular Mexican songs we 
requested. Their voices were mellow, emo- 
tional when the songs called for emotion, 
and rhythmic with the kind of rhythm one 
remembers long after the notes fade away. 

In their offer to sing, in their voices, in 
the patience which they showed toward 
our limited Spanish, we found concentrated 
much of the friendliness and eagerness to 
please that we saw almost everywhere in 
Mexico. 


The Classic Comics—Classic or Comic? 


When two months ago a former student, his 
eyes atwinkle, informed me that the title of the 
January issue of Classics Illustrated, hot off the 
press, was Silas Marner, my heart sank. There was 
I, saddled with three tenth-year classes about to 
embark upon the uncharted seas of George Eliot's 
periodic sentences, with the sirenlure of the “Classic 
Comics” (as the young popularly refer to them) 
tempting them at every visit to the corner sta- 
tioner's. 

My only salvation seemed to lie in accepting the 
challenge. Hence, on the day when I introduced 
my incipient shirkers to their new “text,” I blithely 
announced that the first assignment was for every- 
one to buy for himself a copy of the comic-book 
version and to read it. (How the classes enjoyed 
the paradox of a teacher's standing at the front 
of the room brazenly selling a large batch of the 
horrendous magazines which a thoughtful student 
had purchased and brought to school to expedite 
matters for the less enterprising members!) 

Never have I had a more delightful time teaching 
any unit of literature. As we read along in Silas 


Marner, we compared the original with the mon- 
strosity at every turn, Students roared with glee at 
the droll discrepancies in the story, and at the in- 
congruities in the illustrations. (Godfrey's hair is 
blond on one page, brown on another. Silas is 
turquoise blue from head to toe in several in- 
stances, and is represented as senile and hoary, 
somewhat like the Ancient Mariner, throughout.) 
Peals of laughter greeted William Dane’s sally, 
upon meeting Sarah and Silas: “Well, if it isn't 
my two little love birds!” Sheepishly the students 
agreed that Molly’s addiction to laudanum must 
have been omitted because of the censorship im- 
posed upon books designed for impressionable chil- 
dren. (And they were worldly sophomores!) 

The most gratifying reaction, however, was their 
indignation over the fact that the flavor of George 
Eliot, the warm human touches, the scenes of 
matchless humor (“Eppie in de toal hole!”) had 
been completely ignored by the “Classic Comics.” 
Apparently these magazines were not only not 
“classic”; they were not “comic,” either!—ELIzaBEeTH 
V. Bratric in High Points. 
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Everyteacher’s Guide to 
MENTAL MATH 


By 
GLADYS RISDEN 


ym ARITHMETIC I use today I learned 
after I was graduated from college. For 
the first ten years of my adulthood I took 
numbers with panic. “How much for six 
pencils at two for five?” I asked the clerk. 
I walked out of a store that was selling soap 
at 8 cents a bar and bought the same soap 
three blocks farther on at “3 for a quarter.” 

My checkbook balance never agreed with 
the bank’s—so I gave up filling in the stubs. 
Gasoline at 23 cents a gallon: Would my 
lone dollar bill pay for five gallons? I gave 
up and said to the clerk, “A dollar’s worth.” 

And those monthly teachers’ reports were 
the bane of my life. Percentage! Meticu- 
lously I followed instructions a, b, and c. 
This time there would be no mistake. Hope- 
fully I would hand the report form, messy 
with erasures, to my principal. One glance 
and his red pencil checked here and here 
and maybe there. He'd add this and this. 
Divide that by that. And give me a fresh 
blank. 

My teachers of long ago would read this 
with surprise. They gave me all A’s and B's 
in arithmetic from first grade to college 
algebra. But that was School Arithmetic. 
In School Arithmetic I memorized facts and 
rules, used them in hundreds of book prob- 
lems, and passed a test. 

But in Life Arithmetic those rules and 
facts scuttled around as elusively as the 
balls in the puzzle box that you try to roll 
into the trap. Say them I could, but use 
them I couldn't. They were learned down 
in the cellar of my brain—the Poll Parrot 
memorizing part. There they stayed. Life 
Arithmetic is one novel situation after 
another. Novel situations have to be 
thought out in the upper stories of the 


brain. Meaningless rules and facts are no 
help in real-life problems. 

Yes, I rated A in school arithmetic. But 
in life arithmetic 1 rated F. I did—but I 
don’t any more. Today I am relearning 
arithmetic. My favorite twelve-year-old is 
helping me. Schools are different today—or 
anyway, her school is. Her school arithmetic 
is life arithmetic. She learns her arithmetic 
in the upper levels of her brain—the think- 
ing centers. And she is teaching me. 

Seven 18's? Don’t need a pencil for that 
one. "Twould be 7 twos less than 7 twen- 
ties—14 less than 140, or 126! 

Seventeen 15's? Ten 15's and seven 15's 
are 150 plus 105, or 255. How'd I get seven 
fifteens? Well, 4 fifteens are 60, and 8 
fifteens are 120. Take away one 15 and 
you have 105. That's one way. There are 
others. 

Not more than two seconds, it takes her. 
Me, it takes a little longer—but I'm getting 
there. And let me tell you, knowing I can 
do such problems in my head that way 
is tops for my morale. Why, I believe this 
one thing alone has banished my panic. No 
longer does my mind go blank when a 
couple of numbers heave into view. 

Paper for the gable ends of that attic 
room? It’s a trapezoid. But no longer do I 
dig out my old school arithmetic to check 
on whether I'm remembering the rule for 
finding the area of a trapezoid correctly. 
Says the twelve-year-old, “Take off this 
triangle and put it upside down here and 
there’s a rectangle. Six yards from here to 
here. Five from here to here . . . six rows 
... five square yards in a row—thirty square 
yards of paper for this wall.” 

Isn't it simple? In less than five minutes 
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The House 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Like most of us, Dr. Risden learned 
formal arithmetic in school, and not 
the kind that is of actual use in every- 
day life, where you have to confront 
the butcher's scales without paper and 
pencil and without five minutes to 
figure it out. Lately she has enjoyed 
learning the little tricks and short cuts 
that allow her to make rapid calcula- 
tions in her head. She offers you some 
“easy lessons” free of charge, and won- 
ders why some such system isn’t taught 
in your school. Dr. Risden, formerly 
psychologist of the Lorain County, 
Ohio, Rural Schools, is now in private 
practice at Vermilion, Ohio. 


we have the amount of paper needed for 
those four irregularly shaped attic walls. 
And other years I wrestled hours with rules 
for areas. Then I was afraid to trust my 
figures and took more hours to draw the 
shapes, write in the dimensions, and take 
them to the store to have them figured. 

Don't tell me arithmetic isn’t being better 
taught in school today—well, in some 
schools anyway, or maybe just in the school 
my favorite twelve-year-old attends. 

Fractions can be just as easy. Says my 
twelve-year-old teacher, “All you do is 
change parts to the same size and put them 
together. See, here’s a half pie on this plate 
and three-eighths on this. Well, a whole pie 
is eight-eighths, so half is four-eighths. Then 
you have four pieces and three pieces— 
seven pieces, or seven-eighths.” 

Just this morning at the market I asked 
for 214 pounds of beef. The new man there 
threw a piece on the scale and said ex- 
pectantly, “Just a little over 3 pounds.” 
Time was when I'd have shelled out some- 
thing over 50 cents for that overweight, 
too confused even to figure roughly that it 
would have to be more than a half pound 
too much, and at almost go cents a pound, 


that’s close to 50 cents more than I ex- 
pected to pay. 

Not this morning. Cool as a cucumber, I 
checked the scales. It was 33% pounds—7% 
of a pound more than I wanted—at ninety 
cents a pound. That was just about 78 cents 
over my budget. And says I to him, “That 
is too much. Two and a half pounds, 
please.” 

It's really wonderful how having confi- 
dence in what you can do in those upper 
levels of your brain can banish panic that 
blocks any sort of brain action. 

My twelve-year-old teacher says I'm get- 
ting along fine. We're going to tackle per- 
centage some of these days. Nothing to it, 
she says—just putting together and taking 
apart parts of things. Only the things are 
broken up into a hundred parts, she says, 
so of course they are smaller. She thinks I 
shouldn't have any trouble at all, thinking 
of it that way. 

But I made a start today all on my own. 
Walking past the Davis Store I saw a sign, 
“All goods 20%, off.” Right away I thought 
of that $29.90 dress I have been wanting 
all season. “Twenty per cent . . . 20 cents 
off on every dollar. Leaves 80, Thirty 80's 
are $24. Sale tax, 3%. Twenty-four 3's 
are 72. I'd pay $24.72.” 

And as I started to walk into the store 
another way of figuring it was working it- 
self out: 20 hundredths—5, pieces that size 
in the whole—one-fifth off. I'd save $6, 
lacking two cents. 

Just think. For twenty-five years life 
arithmetic had me absolutely stymied. 
Wasn't it ridiculous? Why, it’s easy. Nowa- 
days I'm thinking numbers all the time. 
And it’s all come about because schools 
today are teaching children life arithmetic 
in school and life arithmetic teaches 
through thinking. Did I say, “schools”? 
Well maybe it isn’t all schools, maybe it's 
just one school—the one my favorite twelve- 
year-old attends—or maybe two. But it 
could become more schools. It could be- 
come all schools. 
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PRINCIPLE 


By 
EVA A. MOORE 


HE PRINCIPAL came into the teachers’ 

meeting, his arms loaded with neatly 
tied bundles of papers. Slowly the conversa- 
tion in the room died down. The principal 
began: 

“We have just finished giving our mid- 
year examinations. I want to congratulate 
you on how seriously you have taken this 
matter of testing. Our clerical staff has run 
hundreds of papers through the duplica- 
tors. I examined a number of the tests and 
found you were expecting a high degree of 
proficiency from your students. Parents 
have told me of the hours their children 
spent in getting ready ior the tests. Snatches 
of formulas, quadratic equations, and the 
pluperfect have reached my ears as I have 
walked through the halls. 

“Obviously you found your students do- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Possibly this is an article that should 
be read by all teachers who take their 
subject matter quite seriously, and who 
labor with loving care over the tests 
they administer. Anyway it seems that 
there was once a principal, hereinafter 
referred to as “that principal,” who 
played a dirty trick on his faculty. He 
made them take in each other's wash- 
ing—oops! we mean, tests. He had an 
idea, and people with ideas are always 
dangerous. Miss Moore doesn't give 
him a name, so you wiil hereinafter 
have to dislike him as “that principal.” 
She teaches in Royal Oak, Mich., High 
School. 


or, it’s along test 
that has no turning 
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ing acceptable work, for I note most ol 
them have been promoted one step nearer 
to the diploma that marks the educated 
young person. 

“You surely concur with me in the belief 
that it is our professional obligation to our 
community to send these young people out 
only after we are assured that we have 
given them the training they will need. 

“Sometimes radical persons question the 
validity of our aims, but I know from long 
association with you that your belief in 
training in knowledge and in skill is firmly 
fixed, Educated people like yourselves know 
how essential it is to learn, so that one may 
always have knowledge at his disposal. You 
learned science and mathematics and lan- 
guages and history and literature and 
written composition. You could not do the 
highly qualified work you do today, if you 
did not now possess those skills and that 
body of information. 

“But I must waste no more of your time. 
I propose to you today that we prove to 
the people of this community our claim 
that we are giving their children the best 
education possible. I have here in front of 
me several copies of each of the tests given 
in this school last week. You may choose 
any two you wish. You will, of course, not 
take those in fields which you are now 
teaching, since it is your wish to prove that 
the knowledge one is given in high school 
is useful to him all through his life. 

“I am sure all teachers know how dis- 
graceful and useless an act cheating is, so I 
shall leave you to pick up your two tests, 
prove your knowledge, and leave the proof 
with my clerk when you have finished.” 
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The 9th-Grade English Classes 
GET NEWSWISE 


By 
ELIZABETH A. STRAUB 


ELL, WHAT’s NEW?” 
“What do you know?” 

“What's going on in the world?” 

Commonplace greetings! Yes, but after 
all what is the most common subject to 
which adults listen, of which they talk, 
about which they read? The news of the 
day, certainly. 

How do we keep posted on current 
affairs? What contributes to our knowledge 
and helps to clarify our thinking? Daily one 
constant source of information is tossed 
upon our doorsteps. Let the paper boy be 
late, and we fume. Of course we read the 
newspapers, we adults. It is a habit. 

Have the young citizens in your class- 
rooms acquired the habit? Alas, mine had 
not. Even after four months of current- 
events assignments for civics classes, my 
ninth graders did not regularly read the 
news. Too often our literature study was 
impeded by blank spaces in understanding. 
Teacher was tired of filling in the gaps. 
Plainly a closer acquaintance with the 
world about us was needed to relate litera- 
ture to life. Furthermore the newspaper 
trick of stating facts briefly in headline and 
lead should benefit both reading and writ- 
ing. If only pupils would learn to get to a 
main point without wasting so many words, 
their reports on books or motion pictures 
could become clearer and more concise. 

Consequently, when my English classes 
launched an investigation of the daily news- 
papers, these were our main purposes: 

1. To encourage more frequent and more 
thorough reading of the daily newspapers 
because that is the basic habitual reading 
experience common to most adults. 


2. To learn to recognize the 5 W's of a 
news story lead and to adapt that concise 
and pertinent statement of who does what 
and when, where, how, and why to a simple 
technique for reporting on individual read- 
ing, especially of fiction. 

Both these objectives were selfishly in- 
tended to make life easier for me. The 
wider the pupils’ reading experience grew, 
the less explaining I would have to do. The 
simpler written reports could be, the less 
burdensome they would be to read. Inci- 
dentally, if acquiring a bird's-eye view 
makes reading and reporting less burden- 
some to the pupils also, so much the better. 

After reading began and questions grew 
out of daily discussion during the next two 
weeks, other immediate objectives became 
apparent. These included: 

1. Paying special attention to main events 
of national and international importance 
(front page) and main local events (page 5 
in both local dailies). 

2. Distinguishing between a straight news 
story and other types of news writing, such 
as editorial, human-interest story, inter- 
view, and other features. 

3. Interpreting cartoons. 

4. Acquiring some idea of how the paper 
goes to print. This involved developing a 
vocabulary of (a) terms used in paper: head- 
line, dateline, byline, masthead, deadline, 
(b) functions of jobs on paper, such as: 
editor, reporter, proof reader, circulation 
manager, (c) equipment used in publish- 
ing: teletype, linotype, monotype, stereo- 
type, rotary press. 

5. Exchanging ideas orally in small 


groups. 
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6. Listing in a written report some of the 
information that had been discussed. 

7. Following one current topic through a 
series of articles for several days and sum- 
marizing facts learned. 

First we read, then talked, then wrote. 

First day: After silent reading of the 
chapter on newspapers in American Eng- 
lish, the question-and-answer column (pp. 
149-51) was used for class discussion. Some 
of the classes ran a lively discussion by let- 
ting five people keep books open. One 
pupil served as leader, announcing ques- 
tions and calling for answers. The other 
four served as a board of appeal, giving 
additional facts from the book when an 
answer was not complete or not clear. After 
this a brief tabulation was made of the 
reading habits of the class. 

Every home represented in all four sec- 
tions received at least one local paper daily. 
From 6 to 10 families in each section got 
two daily papers. Less than half of every 
section subscribed to an evening paper, but 
from two-thirds to three fourths of each 
section took a morning paper. In three sec- 
tions more than half the pupils read only 
funnies and headlines. In the fourth sec- 
tion the majority started with the sports 
page, and fewer began with the funnies. 
Also, at least a quarter of this section regu- 
larly read front-page news, not just head- 
lines. This was not a superior group; in 
fact most of its members rank low in gen- 
eral scholastic achievement. However, this 
group usually exceeded the other three 
classes in freedom of oral expression. 

After these facts were ascertained, the 
assignment was given: Bring to the next 
class a recent copy of a local newspaper, 
either the Morning Call or the Evening 
Chronicle. 

Second day: It was interesting to notice 
in the homeroom before school a spirited 
exchange of newspapers across the aisles. 
People who had brought the Call were com- 
paring their papers with the Chronicle. 
Neighbors were eagerly looking through 
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each other’s papers. When class began, the 
similarities and differences were discussed. 
The claim, “Both papers print the same 
thing,” was soon disproved. Different ac- 
counts of the same event were compared, 
and headlines and leads of the main items 
on front pages were studied. 

We looked for the characteristics of news 
writing that had been discussed the previ- 
ous day. All classes were interested to dis- 
cover that the initials AP, UP, and INS 
meant something. This led to a discovery 
that most of our front-page news comes 
from the Associated Press or a similar 
agency. Discussion followed concerning why 
that should be so and how the news was 
obtained. Fortunately, every section had at 
least one member who had at some time 
visited the local publishing company and 
seen teletypes in action. That information 
was soon shared. 

These topics and the analysis of front- 
page and local news carried over to the 
third day. In one class a prediction was 
made that day of what would certainly be a 
banner headline in all papers that evening 
and the next morning. 

That class was triumphant next morning. 
Exactly half the ciass had managed to bring 
along the newspaper containing President 
Truman's “State of the Union” message to 
the 81st Congress. Pupils paired off to read 
the whole article and then outlined on the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


When four months of current-events 
assignments in civics classes hadn't con- 
verted the ninth-grade students into 
regular newspaper readers, Miss Straub 
had a try at it in her English classes. 
She gave the students a lively unit of 
study on the newspaper, and thinks 
that it accomplished its purpose. Miss 
Straub teaches in Central Junior High 
School, Allentown, Pa. 
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board the who, what, when, where, and 
why. They generously left the papers aiter 
class for the other sections to use the rest 
of the day. 

Next, a letter to the editor of the Chroni- 
cle protesting the inclusion of the picture 
of a local murderer among pictures of out- 
standing events of 1948 caught the atten- 
tion of at least seme readers in every sec- 
tion. They, not the teacher, brought it up 
for class discussion. It was encouraging to 
find that the pupils agreed heartily with 
the protest. Discussion resulted in a list of 
other local events which the class considered 
of greater community importance. Then an 
editorial about the murder trial was com- 
pared with the current news story on the 
trial. 

This led to a study of editorials and 
political cartoons and to a search for the 
news stories of the events discussed or pic- 
tured on the editorial pages. 

By the end of the first week enough 
journalistic terms had been discovered to 
list in notebooks. Some questions had arisen 
which, it was suggested, might serve as 
impetus for purposeful individual reading 
during the next few days. Each pupil chose 
one topic to investigate and give a written 
report on by the end of the second week. 
Not all of these projects were equally fruit- 
ful, but some that produced meaningful 
results were: 

1. Follow up a continuing event and out- 
line main developments each day. The 
opening sessions of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, of the 8ist Congress, the State Farm 
Show at Harrisburg all offered much ma- 
terial. Compiling the record of a week's 
sports publicity for some local team was 
also popular. 

2. Write leads for cartoons from the edi- 
torial pages, attaching a news story of the 
event when possible. 

3- List headlines for topics discussed in a 
radio news broadcast. Locate the same 
stories in the newspaper and note what 
further details the paper gives. 


The House 


During the second week there was brief 
review of rules for good writing, including 
capitalization and rules for spelling. More 
time might profitably have been spent on 
this. 

Several class periods were spent discuss- 
ing other things suggested by newspapers. 
Several members of one section had brought 
out-of-town papers, including three foreign- 
language publications. It was fun to com- 
pare the layout of these with our local 
papers. Amusement was also furnished by 
the discovery of misleading headlines in a 
Florida newspaper for January 2. The 
upper ear (box) on the front page an- 
nounced, “Spring Is Returning. Fair and 
warmer today,” yet the complete weather 
report elsewhere in the same issue ad- 
mitted, “Continued Cold Forecast. Frost 
damages truck crops, but the citrus crop has 
so far escaped harm.” 

Curiosity was aroused by banner head- 
lines in the Amerikai Magyar Nepszava and 
by front-page articles from Rome, Washing- 


ton, Philadelphia, Brussels, and Budapest, 
all referring to “Mindszenty.” Alas, none of 
us could read Hungarian, but we found a 
clue in an account of a protest meeting of 


Hungarian-Americans at Northampton, 
briefly mentioned on a back page in next 
evening’s Chronicle. From this hint we 
tracked down a full page in Time (January 
10) on the arrest of Cardinal Josef Mind- 
szenty, on December 26, for resisting the 
Communist government in Hungary. This 
story was read aloud. Everyone jotted down 
notes, then wrote a lead for the event. 
Subsequent news of this was found in Life. 

Two or three weeks later the Cardinal's 
trial for treason became front-page news in 
all the daily papers. By that time the pupils 
had become so interested in the Mindszenty 
situation that they followed the latest de- 
velopments without any urging. 

Other classes discovered that while the 
Allentown papers carry only advertisements 
of motion pictures, the New York and 
Philadelphia papers and Time magazine 
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often contain reviews, frequently critical. 
Consideration of the New York Film 
Critics’ choices of the 10 best pictures of 
1948 resulted in discussion and writing of 
pupils’ choices of the ten best of the year. 

In three sections, pupils were allowed to 
gather in small groups during one or more 
class periods to attempt to discuss together 
what they were discovering. This was an 
experiment that not all these ninth graders 
were ready to accept freely. 

One slow group, to whom this oppor- 
tunity was offered, rejected it. Those in this 
class who had anything to say preferred to 
say it to the entire class. Nevertheless, this 
section did, in the end, cover more different 
topics than any of the others, and it was the 
only section in which first-hand reports of 
the printing process were given to the class 
by two boys who had visited the Call- 
Chronicle during a club period. Considera- 
ble interest in such a visit had been aroused 
in all classes, but the task of getting four 
sections to undertake such a trip did not 
seem feasible at this time. 

Another slow group, in which a large 
minority are reluctant to complete assign- 
ments, at least became convinced that when 
too many on a committee were unprepared 
nothing could be settled. When nobody 
knew, something had to be done to find out, 
and there was considerable consulting of 
dictionaries and textbooks to settle matters. 

A third section—shop boys and junior- 
business girls—proved very disappointing. 
Generally reluctant learners, they brought 
together too little information to be 
honestly helpful. In each committee one or 
two vociferous ones attempted to monopo- 
lize the whole period by trying to tell the 
others what they thought, not always from 
any real evidence. The rest were too gulli- 
ble to consult texts or teacher and meekly 
accepted much misinformation that had to 
be corrected later. 

The Latin elective section held the best 
committee conferences. Their most success- 
ful lesson period was an exchange of ideas 
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on the meanings of political cartoons. Each 
group of 6 or 7 pupils had circulated a set 
of cartoons cut from newspapers of the 
previous week. All wrote leads for each 
cartoon. Then the groups gathered in the 
corners of the room and compared interpre- 
tations. 

Since the desks in this room are im- 
movable, the people moved. These old- 
fashioned screw-down desks have folding 
seats at which two pupils can sit. So 7 pupils 
of the first row could gather and converse 
at the first two desks of rows one and two, 
while the members of the second row sat at 
the last two desks of the same rows. Com- 
mittees by rows may seem arbitrary, but this 
was a simple way to divide for a start and 
it proved efficient. Each row contained 
some slow students and some smarter ones 
who could be depended on for some stimu- 
lating questions and for steering. 

The section handed in written comments, 
appraising the committee conferences. Ap- 
proval was unanimous, as can be noticed 
in these sample comments: 

1. “I enjoyed this. It was fun exchanging my 
ideas with others.” 


2. “I liked it because we could add up all the 
ideas and find a clearer explanation.” 


3. “This was helpful. We learned to reason the 
thing out with neighbors when we disagreed.” 

4. “I thought the way we did it was orderly, and 
the group I was in was very cooperative.” 

5. “Each person in our row had at least one 
good interpretation for one cartoon.” 

6. “I found how some of my papers could be im- 
proved.” 

7. “This was a good way to check because when- 
ever some of us did not know what a cartoon meant 
someone else would surely know.” 


The teacher's observation of these com- 
mittees in action quite agreed with their 
statements, There was real evidence here of 
cooperation and of learning. The orderli- 
ness and agreement were surprising because 
this section contains at least six very vocal 
show-offs who generally want to argue, no 
matter how little they know about a sub- 
ject. So it was also encouraging to notice 
that after this lesson only two boasted, “I 
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did very well,” while a great number, even 
those whose statements had been rated good 
by the rest of their committee, asserted, 
“I learned how mine could be improved.” 

Looking back over the whole unit, was 
the time spent with newspapers worth any- 
thing? Well, some new facts were learned. 
Much interest was aroused. There was ex- 
citing news of national, state, and local 
importance. A convention of the stereo- 
typers union during that time brought in 
an interesting feature article from the 
Chronicle about the job of stereotyping, 
and the Call’s broadcast of news at 11:00 
p.M. over WSAN added an account of the 
operation of the linotype. Some apprecia- 
tion was developed for the job the news- 
papars try to do for the community. 

Have the two primary objectives been 
accomplished? At least a start has been 
made. Both are long-range aims which will 
need continued practice to develop. The 
statement, “I think I am beginning to like 
to read the paper,” from one girl whose pre- 
vious mark had been 70 was a hopeful sign. 
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Even more encouraging was the large num- 
ber who told me at the end of the term 
that they had not only enjoyed our news- 
paper project but that they had continued 
reading their daily newspapers. 

One boy informed me, “I've been de- 
livering that paper to 80 customers daily 
for two years, but I never read it myself 
until this semester. Say, now I even read 
the editorials. My mother has noticed lately 
I've been buying fewer comic books. I guess 
it’s because I've been spending more time 
reading the paper.” 


Book REFFRENCES 
Baker-Goddard, Unit XVIII, “Newswriting” in 
English Fundamentals. Lippincott, pp. 327-35. 
Floherty, John, Your Daily Paper. Lippincott. 
Goddard-Camp-Lycan-Stockwell, Chapter 8, “Know- 
ing This Modern World” in American English. 
Lippincott, pp. 148-55. 
Roberts & Rand, “Your Newspaper Diet” in Let's 
Read. Holt, pp. 501-14. 


PERIODICALS 
Current issues of local newspapers, the Morning Cal! 
and Evening Chronicle. 
Out-of-town newspapers contributed by 
pupils. 
Current issues of Life and Time magazines. 
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Rhymed Essay on Modern Teaching with Statement 
of Political Intention 


By B. JO KINNICK 


I think that I shall sometimes see 
A student greener than a tree; 
When fonts of wisdom I would tap 
Invariably I strike the sap. 


“As the twig bends the tree will grow,” 
And heaven help us if that’s so, 

It means a future filled with trouble, 
The twigs I know are bending double. 


The trees around here some fine day 
Will look like wickets in croquet. 


“From little acorns mighty oaks” 
Does not apply to Susie Doaks, 


An acorn Susie will remain, 

An acorn with an acorn brain. 

If future presidents are borning 

They give no slightest hint or warning; 


In this room not a single clue 
Of who will run in ‘72. 

But, if drafted, I now state: 
TEACHER'S A WILLING CANDIDATE. 
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RELIGIOUS 


Education: 


Why not in the SUMMER? 


By 
RICHARD E. GROSS 


HE UNiTep STATEs Supreme Court has 

declared unconstitutional the use of 
school buildings for classes in religious 
training. It may conceivably do the same 
for the released-time arrangements in which 
children leave the school but have cate- 
chism or bible class during school hours. 
In view of this, what may the many parents 
and the community and religious leaders 
who value such experiences do to insure in- 
struction in the basic Christian principles of 
life? 

It is not the purpose of this short article 
to argue the facts nor the interpretations of 
the Illinois case. Rather, it is to point out 
one simple method by which children can 
receive and already are receiving necessary 
lessons in their own religion, with the hope 
that interested readers will bring it to the 
attention of parents and church officials. 

There is no question that the youth of 
America need ethical and moral! training. 
Although church and home may have let 
their responsibility in this vital function 
slip in recent years, there is no reason auto- 
matically to add this basic duty to the al- 
ready over-crowded and haphazard school 
curriculum, In fact, as numerous religious 
spokesmen agree, it is not within the realm 
of the public schools to deal directly in 
matters of morals, as instruction underlying 
them is more properly within the province 
of the church. Certainly, teachers will stress 
the Golden Rule, and concomitant learn- 
ing about Christian attitudes and actions is 
sought by most instructors when applicable 
situations occur. Important as these may be, 
the average school teacher can go no 


farther, and such incidental exposures to 
ethics are not enough. 

Young people not only need but want the 
security and assurance that religious experi- 
ence brings to one. Since the modern family 
and home so often do not lend themselves 
to helping boys and girls gain sufficient 
understanding of these values, and since 
the public schools by tradition and law 
cannot cope with the problem, the responsi- 
bility lies within the realm of the church. 

Priests and ministers are meeting the 
situation in a most sensible manner. Some 
of the same men who fostered religious in- 
struction in the schools, when they realized 
they had to take steps to preserve the moral 
order in a'rapidly changing social system, 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Into the controversy about religious 
education on school time, Mr. Gross 
comes, bearing a simple idea. Why not 
evade the whole controversy by a com- 
munity program of religious education 
during the summertime? Several com- 
munities, he reports, have tried the 
idea successfully during the summer. 
The intensive programs ran for a few 
weeks, Monday through Friday, and 
occupied a few hours a day. Mr. Gross 
says, “Some little boys may curse the 
day I wrote this suggestion. . . .” This 
may prove to be an understatement. 
Quite a few little girls may, too. The 
author teaches in Menlo School and 
College, Menlo Park, Calif. 
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have evolved an even more practical way of 
gaining these urgent ends. 

As any teacher who has met with a class 
but twice a week knows, as many a Sunday- 
School teacher sadly finds seven days later, 
and as nuns and clergymen who have been 
meeting with public-school pupils a couple 
of hours a week will testify, they get very 
little “across” or “digested” in these brief 
and irregular sessions. Now even these brief 
opportunities have been reduced in num- 
ber. However, an old, universal, and in 
many ways unnecessary custom of the pub- 
lic schools plays directly into the hands of 
the ministry. That is the two to three 
months’ summer vacation. Here is the ideal 
time for an unbroken chain of solid re- 
ligious instruction. 

Some little boys may curse the day I 
wrote this suggestion, but thousands of 
plagued and helpless parents in our urban 
communities, rushing their children off to 
summer camps, the “Y,” community play- 
grounds, and summer-school programs, will 
agree with the clergy that this is the place 
for boys and girls to use, in religious learn- 
ing, some of the energy which was once 
expended in hoeing the field or harvesting 
the crops. 

As a teacher, I value the vacation even 
more than my pupils. No one will deny the 
need for a rest from school books and 
mental labors a few times during the year, 
but whether teachers or pupils like it or 
not, the old-fashioned, long summer recess 
is being reduced in various ways. Like the 
schoolmaster’s hickory stick, it some day 
will be a relic of the past. 


Parents and churchmen are cooperating, 
and for a few weeks in the summer, from 
Monday through Friday and for only a 
few hours during half of the day (so Johnny 
and Mary do not feel they are losing their 
vacation completely), a good deal of 
spiritual and character education is being 
absorbed. There is no conflict with the law 
or the Constitution. There is no problem 
of finding enough time. There is no prob- 
lem of locating rooms, as church halls or 
the churches themselves can be used. Nu- 
merous adequate instructors are available. 

Three major problems that may develop 
are the lack of transportation, conflict be- 
tween the period of instruction and the 
family’s two-weeks vacation, and _ indiffer- 
ence on the part of parents and children. 
Transportation problems can be met by 
cooperative driving pools, or—since this is 
a most important phase in the development 
of young people—perhaps buses could be 
chartered. To avoid conflict with the 
family’s vacation, religious instruction can 
be started immediately after the close of 
the school year, or two sessions can be held 
during two different months. Laxity of 
interest, the greatest hurdle, can be over- 
come by vigorous campaigns on the part 
of laity and clergy to arouse enthusiasm 
even among non-church members, and by 
providing, besides orthodox instruction, 
vital information that appeals to the chil- 
dren and answers their personal questions 
and needs for the Good Life. Attendance 
will never be a problem when once again 
church is the place where the “gang” 
goes. 


Dramatic Teaching 


Genghiz Khan, let them see Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son glare at each other in hatred at a cabinet 
meeting (even while respecting each other). It 
won't hurt if you call Aaron Burr a scoundrel (or 
words to that effect). Burr won't mind. He's dead.— 
Henry Siecer in High Points. 


Nothing is more important in the art of success- 
ful teaching than a sense of the dramatic. The 
teacher should be a good actor and, like a good 
actor, should be able to put on a good show. Let 
our pupils shudder over the horrors of the slave 
trade, the savageries of an Ivan the Terrible or 
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By 
VELMA COYNE 


READ WITH a great deal of interest “Re- 
ducing Absences,” by Ethel Hembree.’ 
At our school we do almost exactly 
the things Anderson Junior High School 
does, and have some additional procedures 
not mentioned in Miss Hembree’s article. 

Central Junior High School in Saginaw, 
Michigan, has about 1,600 students in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Seventy- 
five per cent of our pupils walk to school— 
some as much as three miles. Twenty-five per 
cent ride to school on the city buses or 
rural school buses. 

Twenty-one per cent of our boys and girls 
are Negro, many only a few years away 
from the deep South. Four per cent are 
Mexican children who do not enter school 
until around the first of October. Up to 
then they pick tomatoes or top beets. 

If a boy or girl is absent from school he 
is supposed to call the school and explain 
his absence, and before entering a class 
after an absence the pupil must take a note 
written by his parent to the office. Two 
people in the office write the excused or un- 
excused slips. A child is excused only for 
his own illness or for a death in the im- 
mediate family. An excused slip means the 
child has the chance to make up the work 
he missed. 

If a pupil is absent his home is called. 
Where there is no telephone a card report- 
ing the absence is mailed to the home. 
Should a boy or girl be found skipping 
school, contact is made with the parent be- 
fore the pupil is readmitted to classes. 

‘Ethel Hembree, “Reducing Absences: Work 


With Pupils, Parents, Gets Results.” The Clearing 
House, Sept. 1949, pp. 8-11. 
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Each teacher asks for excused or un- 
excused absence slips at the beginning of 
each class. At the end of the day the home- 
room teacher keeps the signed excuses. 

We do not hesitate to make a home call 
if a pupil is repeatedly out of school. This 
call may be made by the homeroom teacher, 
principal, or assistant principal. When 
there are absences which do not seem to 
be legitimate we send the city attendance 
officer. If he deems it necessary a warrant 
may be issued and the parent taken to 
court. 

The presidents of the homerooms, who 
are organized into a group to promote good 
health, take a personal interest in helping 
those who do not have the habit of regular 
school attendance. No president likes to 
report that a member of his group has 
poor attendance. 

The habitually tardy or absent pupils 
are often “adopted” by pupils who are 
never tardy or absent. If they live in the 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


A 07% average attendance for the 
school year may not seem remarkable to 
some readers. But under the circum- 
stances at Central Junior High School, 
Saginaw, Mich., it was a decided im- 
provement. And along with better at- 
tendance, tardiness was cut to “almost 
zero.” The devices by which reluctant 
feet were impelled schoolward are ex- 
plained in this article by Miss Coyne, 
who is assistant principal of the school. 
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same neighborhood, the pupil with perfect 
attendance may stop by for the one whose 
attendance is poor. 

At the beginning of each school year we 
have an assembly at which the attendance 
rules are explained. In addition we try to 
show the pupils that they owe it to them- 
selves, their classmates, their teachers, and 
their community to be in school every day 
that they are physically able to be there. 

We send attendance records home to the 
parents six times a year on the report cards. 
Pupils are encouraged to look at their at- 
tendance records, which are compiled daily 
in the office. 


* * 


ATHLETES: During the 10-year period ending in 
1948, boys who engaged in varsity sports at Frank- 
lin, N. J., High School had a slightly higher scho- 
lastic average than the non-athletic boys, says 
R. L. Purdy in New Jersey Educational Review. The 
98 athletes involved in the study had an average 
scholastic index of 3.29, while that of the 187 non- 
athletes was 3.12. Of the athletes, members of the 
baseball squad had the highest scholastic average, 
members of the basketball squad ranked second— 
and while members of the football squad ranked 
lowest, their average was higher than that of the 
non-athletes. It was the boys who participated in 
2 sports or in all 3 of the sports who raised the 
scholastic average of the athletes appreciably higher 
than that of the non-athletes. The 3-letter boys 
had an average scholastic index of 3.47. 


SIZE: At one extreme there are 234 U. S. high 
schools that have fewer than 10 students enroled, 
and at the other there are 19 high schools that have 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 


study. 


The House 


In every issue of our school paper there 
is an editorial written by a pupil about 
good school attendance, while the daily 
school bulletins run a weekly item on at- 
tendance. This item might say, “Not a boy 
was tardy to school today—Congratula- 
tions,” or “Robert Good walks three miles 
to school and hasn't been absent or tardy 
for two years and seven months. We hope 
he can continue his good record.” 

Through the cooperation of pupils, par- 
ents, and teachers we have cut our tardi- 
ness almost to zero. Our attendance for the 
past school year averaged about 97 per 
cent. 


FINDINGS * 


5.000 Or more students. These figures, for 1946, are 
reported in How Large Are Our Public High 
Schools?, pamphlet of the U. S. Office of Education. 
About 40% of U. S. high schools have fewer than 
100 students, and some 6°, have 1,000 or more 
Big high schools are cumbersome, small ones in- 
efficient—so what is the size at which high schools 
function best for the student? The pamphlet states 
that “definite ideas are emerging to suggest that 
high schools ranging in enrolment from 300 to 
1,200 tend to include the optimum.” On this basis, 
almost 50% of U. S. high-school students are at- 
tending schools that are too large or too small to 
give them an “optimum” education. 


ENLIGHTENED: Results of a questionnaire ad- 
ministered to more than 500 parents and teachers 
in several PTA groups in the State of Washing- 
ton show that the parents have about as enlightened 
a concept of educational philosophy as the teachers, 
reports Donald L. Kruzner in Washington Educa- 
tion Journal. The questionnaire contained 36 state- 
ments representing various points of view on edu- 
cation, to be checked “agree” or “disagree.” Let 
us say that in a way, the parents with children in 
high school scored 84%, and the high-school teach- 
ers 87%. Following are the per cents who agreed 
to two sample statements: “Each child is different 
from every other child and each child should be 
treated individually in the schools.” (Teachers, 90%, 
parents, 84%.) “The course of study in any grade 
should never be considered fixed or permanent.” 
(Teachers, 93%, parents, 95%) 
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INTERNSHIP: 


An improved form of practice teaching 


By 
ANNE M. BURGE 


S A SURVIVOR of twenty-five years of ex- 
A perimentation, innovation, change for 
the sake of change, and all the fads and 
foibles which have struck our educational 
system in the name of progress, I feel fairly 
well qualified to recognize a change which 
is worth making. 

As a student, my own practice teaching 
was an utter farce, since more often than 
not my class of two remedial students failed 
to appear, and my critic saw me only on the 
first and last day. So whenever I have had 
cadet teachers from our local university, I 
have recalled my own horrible example of 
how not to do it, and have felt that perhaps 
they have profited. 

Early in January, my principal at George 
Washington High School in Indianapolis 
called me into his office to introduce to me 
the director of secondary education in the 
University School at Indiana University. 
The school was trying something new this 
year—for the first time they were having 
students train as cadet teachers on a full- 
time basis, if their college credits permitted. 
The students were being placed in their 
home towns if they so desired. There was a 
graduate of our high school who wanted 
to do his training here, and since I taught 
his majors, history and English, would I 
take him on as a full-time, everyday cadet? 
I agreed to listen to the plan in detail, and 
accepted the proposition and responsibility. 

A few days later I received from the 
University a complete dossier of instruc- 
tions given to students. Included were de- 
tails on how to report to school, how to 
report to the supervisor, what to do in the 


way of planning and beginning activities, 


My semester with 
a cadet assistant 


and assuming responsibilities. Another bul- 
letin dealt with handling discipline prob- 
lems. A section was devoted to lesson plans 
and various types of observation. Instruc- 
tions were given on how to register with 
placement bureaus and how to be inter- 
viewed by prospective employers. Every- 
thing was well organized and compre- 
hensive. 

Shortly after the beginning of the second 
semester, Joe arrived. I had not known 
him in high school, but we were to become 
well acquainted. He was to assist me in all 
my classes, and in homeroom and study 
hall. He was to attend departmental and 
faculty meetings. Eventually he was to take 
over my entire teaching load, but that came 
by gradual steps. His minimum require- 
ments were ninety hours of classroom teach- 
ing and forty-five written observations, for 
which he was to receive eight hours’ credit— 
but Joe was not one to measure by mini- 
mums. 

Our school adopted hour-long periods for 
the first time last semester, so I was facing 
sixty-minute classes as opposed to the ac- 
customed forty minutes, and was none too 
sure of the wise division of time, myself. My 
load included two classes in beginning 
United States history and a double-period 
integrated class in English II and social 
studies. For the first month Joe observed 
me most of the time. He also took part in 
aiding individuals in supervised study and 
assisted me in directing group activities. I 
had introduced him to my classes as my 
assistant for the term, because I felt that 
until he had established himself it was not 
necessary to make further explanation. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


For a semester during the past school 
year, Mrs. Burge had an assistant teach- 
er for all of her classes. He was assigned 
to her as an interne from Indiana Uni- 
versity. Comparing her own meager 
practice teaching with the experience 
the interne received in her classes, she 
heartily approves such a plan for teach- 
er education. In addition, it must be a 
nice thing to have an assistant teacher. 
Mrs. Burge teaches social science at 
Washington High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The pupils accepted him whole-heart- 
edly. Within a short time Joe was being 
consulted and questioned as often as I. Not 
only did he win his way in classes, but also 
he so endeared himself to the faculty that 
he became a school project. Many teachers 
gave him advice. Many others had ideas 
for activities which would be good ex- 
perience for him, and occasionally even as- 
signed jobs to him without consulting me. 
I wanted him to acquire a complete picture 
of a teacher's life, but he couldn’t be an 
entire faculty, so we slid out of difficult 
situations as gracefully as possible. 

After a month Joe took over one class in 
history for a week. He planned his work 
well and enriched his lessons with interest- 
ing and colorful material. Then he took 
over the other history class, and last the 
English and social studies group. In the 
meantime he was observing other teachers, 
reporting on them with remarkable clarity 
and insight. 

After he had taught one week in each 
class, Joe was champing at the bit really 
to take over, and had been working like 
mad on lesson plans, work units, and 
activities. I had told him to try out every 
idea he had heard about at the university. 
Some would work, and some might not, but 


now was a good time to experiment. So we 
did everything we knew to make history as 
fascinating to our classes as it is to us. We 
used a number of the excellent movies 
which are available for United States his- 
tory. Together we planned units on various 
phases of our country’s development, and 
worked them out through group activities, 
panel discussions, and individual reports. 
Then Joe took over the history classes and 
I became his assistant, to a large extent. 

Some of his efforts were not entirely suc- 
cessful, but he was quick to see where he 
had gone wrong and was often far too dis- 
satisfied with his methods and the results 
he had achieved. Because of his intense 
zeal for his work, much of his teaching 
was truly inspired. He succeeded in con- 
veying that inspiration to pupils who had 
seldom shown much love for learning. 

We conferred constantly on problems and 
on pupils, and my only real criticism to Joe 
was a laxity in discipline which I felt sure 
would lead to trouble. The first time I left 
him alone for an entire class period, that 
feeling was justified. When I saw my cadet 
after class, he was heartsick. One of our 
boys, who was at times a pretty bad actor, 
had been quite insolent in class. Joe, follow- 
ing the pamphlet on instructions for han- 
dling discipline problems, had taken him 
outside to clear up the matter. But nothing 
had worked out as it should, and the boy 
had continued to be ugly. The bell ended 
the class, and the problem was dropped for 
the time being. 

When I heard the story I said, “Now we 
can handle this in several ways. I can take 
him in hand; we can send him to the office; 
or you can convince Norman yourself that 
you are in charge and that courtesy to you 
and the class is a requirement.” 

Of course, Joe gave the right response. 
He knew it was his case to handle, and 
when Norman appeared the next day, they 
had a private heart-to-heart talk which 
ended satisfactorily for everyone. 

It was part of our plan that for two weeks 
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Joe was to take over all of my work, and 
during the second week I would visit by 
invitation only. When the second week 
rolled around, I went to my room on Mon- 
day to be greeted by a grinning Joe, who 
said, “Now, Mrs. Burge, I hope to see as 
little as possible of you this week!” These 
words were softened by several invitations 
to class which I meekly and gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

One was to see a film which had not pre- 
viously been shown in the building. 
Another discipline problem arose here 
which was passed over unheeded, and since 
I was only a visitor, I bit my tongue and 
hoped for the best. When the movie was 
over, I left. Again at the end of the period, 
Joe was very upset because the boy had con- 
tinued to misbehave until he was com- 
pletely out of hand. By now, my student 
teacher was beginning to subscribe to my 
oft-repeated advice that if you keep order in 
the beginning, you won't have disorder in 
the end. I was sure that once he was con- 
vinced of that he would become a most re- 
markable teacher. 

Joe achieved a number of notable suc- 
cesses. One of our vice-principals had photo- 
graphs made of our (Joe's) social-studies 
class working in groups. The pictures were 
unposed, and demonstrated how good 
group activity can be carricd on. Through 
such groups real leadership was developed— 
sometimes in most unsuspected sources, In 
his work with individuals in various classes, 
Joe helped to rehabilitate some almost lost 
souls. 

Joe's best piece of work was the culmina- 
tion of a unit on the Reconstruction Period. 
He is a violent foe of racial prejudice, and 
helped to overcome a good deal of feeling 
on the students’ part by a mock broadcast 
which was recorded on our tape recorder. 
A committee planned the program, which 
dealt with discrimination against Negroes. 
The beginning of the broadcast was 
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beautifully dramatic, and led up to a series 
of talks on successful colored citizens and 
artists. All our pupils with anti-Negro feel- 
ings had prominent parts in building up 
good-will, and I believe they had a little 
change of heart, too. 

On the last day of school, I re-introduced 
Joe, explaining exactly what he was doing 
as my assistant. Then he asked the class to 
do what the pupils at University School 
do on the last day there. That is, each mem- 
ber was to write an unsigned appraisal of 
the student teacher which would be help- 
ful to him in regular work. After he had 
read these comments, Joe’s feet didn’t touch 
the ground all day. 

Over and over again the pupils repeated 
that Joe had made history alive and inter- 
esting both in subject matter and tech 
niques (my wording). However, a number 
ended on the warning note that he'd bette: 
be a little more strict in discipline and quiet 
the rowdics (their wording). 

One of them voiced so perfectly my own 
idea that I am quoting it in part: “I think 
they must have a pretty good way of teach- 
ing people at that university.” A school 
which can send out as excellently prepared 
students as Joe, and can convince pro- 
spective teachers that it is worth a semester 
to put that preparation into supervised 
experience, must have a “pretty good way 
of teaching people.” 

For all practical purposes, Joe has had a 
semester of highly successful teaching. He 
has participated in every school activity. 
He knows what it is all about, and he loves 
it. Because he had someone to lend him a 
hand over the pitfalls that may trap an 
inexperienced teacher, he knows what he 
can do, and what he must avoid. He's had 
a good start. 

We need more teacher-training institu- 
tions which will carry on this kind of prac- 
tice teaching, and we need a good many 
more Joes. 
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“All the children of all the people”: 


MAWKISH NONSENSE! 


By CONNER REED 


OR PERSONS WHO should above all others 

possess the kind of intelligence de- 
scribed by George Santayana as seeing 
things as they are, we school people are 
singularly slow to resent openly the practice 
of our professional leaders in employing 
certain catch-phrases which because of their 
low-grade emotional appeal exert a power- 
ful influence upon the attitudes of lay 
persons and even teachers, despite the fact 
that they will not stand the scrutiny of 
intelligence. 

It would appear that if our intelligence 
is really being underestimated by the men 
and women who subject us to the indignity 
of having to hear and applaud their phrase- 
mongering, we ought to give evidence of 
the fact by recognizing and demanding 
something better. Perhaps we do not feel 
strongly enough that our intelligence is 
being insulted—or is it? 

Let us take, for instance, that half-truth 
disguised as a whole truth in a coloring 
of sentimentality—the phrase, “to educate 
all the children of all the people,” which 
by its specious piety, its appeal to mawkish 
sentimentajity, the suggestion of insincerity 
in its user, and its soporific influence upon 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

In one brief piece Mr. Reed takes a 
slap at one hundred per cent promo- 
tion, “sentimental” educational lead- 
ers, educational publications, and edu- 
cation of “all the children of all the 
people.” We shall not be able to pub- 
lish many replies to Mr. Reed, but— 
maybe you agree with him? 


the reason, sickens the reflective listener to 
the very soul. It is not only at institutes or 
other meetings that we hear this and similar 
phrases: our educational periodicals are 
sweetened with the poisoned syrup of such 
professional cant. It nauseates teachers, 
creates in the lay mind a contempt for 
teachers as mentally immature, and proba- 
bly accounts in good part for the per- 
functory attention given by teachers to 
their professional periodicals. 

Let us take a critical look at this “all the 
children of all the people,” so as to recog- 
nize it for what it is. 

The danger inherent in the use of that 
lullaby phrase lies not in the literal sense 
of the words but in the soft state of mind 
which it induces. It is employed for this 
purpose, possibly unintentionally, to hyp- 
notize the people and thus to avert the 
danger of their turning a really searching, 
critical gaze on the schools. 

For who would quarrel with the ideal of 
education for all? It has been a cornerstone 
principle of our democracy from the be- 
ginning, and it is too obvious to be talked 
about by educators as if it were newly de- 
veloped just by them, The question that 
has been troubling us for so long is not who 
should be educated but how. And when 
serious problems arise in this connection in 
classrooms we wish to deal with them in a 
realistic (that is, intelligent) way, not to be 
benumbed by this opiate in the form of a 
phrase and thus induced to surrender our 
position, which may have been sound and 
just, notwithstanding the opposition it en- 
countered. 

Yet how many teachers in this position 
have been bewildered, undone, by that 
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phrase, subjected to a sweet and gentle con- 
descension, reminded kindly that the 
schools are supported by all of the people 
for all of the children of all of the people? 
(It is hard even to write the phrase without 
becoming drunken and confused.) 

An awful feeling of guilt may steal over 
and take possession of a teacher who had 
ever failed or even thought of failing a 
child—one of the children of one of the 
people. The philosophy implied in this 
phrase is nihilistic. What can you do in 
the face of that one overwhelming fact, 
that the difficult child is one of the children 
of one of the people? Obviously nothing; 
you are entirely in the wrong, the child 
(and the kindly administrator) in the right. 
It is a wonder that you dare to exist. 

But haven’t you been stupified and 
tyrannized by words, made a fool of for 
someone else's benefit? Wasn't there some- 
thing specious in the phrase employed 
against you by that nice fatherly man? He 
seemed so broadminded, so understanding, 
and yet hasn’t he used a subtle sophistry, 
evaded the issue by resorting to sentimental- 
ity? Haven't we all been imposed upon by 
someone like him? 

After all, had we not merely asserted 
that experience and reflection led us to the 
conclusion that something far more effec- 
tive must be done by educational leaders 
toward practical recognition of a fact ap- 
parent to every classroom teacher—that all 
of the children of all of the people will not 
have, and in truth cannot even grasp, an 
intellectual education beyond, say, the 
eighth grade? That they must be shunted 


into a training curriculum, and that we 
must cease confusing education with train- 
ing, for this confusion is destroying our 
schools by erosion? 

And this undermining is perceived with 
especial clearness in the pressure put on the 
teacher to pass a student if he has “pro- 
gressed” in the class. This may well mean 
that if he has progressed one hundred and 
eighty days toward his next birthday he 
should be passed. 

The teacher is reminded that the schools 
are supported by all of the people for the 
children of all of the people, reminded to 
remember this with a humble spirit and to 
bear in mind when he fails a child that 
he is discriminating against one of the chil- 
dren of one of the people. This is like tell- 
ing the teacher to bear in mind that he is 
discriminating against one of the children 
of one of the school directors. Besides (and 
this is the one that really rings the bell) 
when we fail a child we are advertising to 
all the world that it is really WE OURSELVES 
WHO HAVE FAILED. 

All this is some of the “thinking” that 
teachers have been subjected to from above 
for a good many years now. It can be 
stopped by more open resistance from the 
ranks, by outspoken ridicule of the kind 
of soft thinking embodied in sleeping-syrup 
phrases. In fact it can be stopped by the 
persistent demand that those who speak to 
and for us, and those who write for our 
periodicals, leave off these little rimes about 
faith, hope, and charity and all the rest of 
the immature nonsense, and instead begin 
to talk to us as adults to adults. 


Think Nothing of It! 


Any feeling of pity for myself must be hidden 
{in teaching classes of backward pupils}. I must 
not be too sensitive regarding personal qualities. 
Last year a boy of not too great mentality who 
was discussing progress in the next decade cer- 


tainly let me down. I mentioned some change which 
would come about and he looked me over in a 
very calculating manner and said, “You'll be dead 

"—Mitprep SmitH in Maine Teachers’ Di- 


gest. 
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Pupil activity is what counts in 


MODIFIED ENGLISH 


By M. H. PANCOST 


T WAS OUR observation after the Techni- 
cal High School had been in operation 
about a year that failures in English were 
more frequent than failures in shop and 
that more pupils become involved in diff- 
culties with English teachers than with 
shop teachers. Believing that shop teachers 
have no sweeter dispositions than English 
teachers and that the knowledge of English 
is needed by industrial workers as well as 
by others, we thought that improvement 
might be obtained by a change in the 
content and methods of the English course. 
An analysis of the needs of workers for 
the use of English indicated that training 
was needed in three areas: reading, speak- 
ing, and writing. The basic change in the 
English course was away from the cus- 
tomary arrangement in which a semester is 
devoted to literature and others to grammar 
or speech, towards a course in which op- 
portunities to read, write, and speak were 
woven into each of the four semesters of 
work. Each semester has essentially the 
same objective, but the vehicle varies from 
semester to semester. 

Reading includes good literature both in 
book and magazine form, trade articles, the 
reading of technical books and magazines, 
newspapers, and current periodicals. The 
content is adapted to the pupil's achieve- 
ment level as well as his interests and needs, 
and an effort is made to up-grade his tastes 
in reading. The writing of letters, reports, 
news items, expositions, and outlines is en- 
livened by making these serve in another 
school activity or in the pupil's life outside 
of school. Oral work is planned to give the 
pupils confidence in speaking before 
groups. Various plans are used—parlia- 


mentary method, the round table and 
panel, as well as talks before classmates. 
Some pupils take charge of assemblies in 
order to permit practice in speaking before 
larger groups. 

This type of English work provides a 
great deal of pupil activity. There is a 
minimum of class time used by the teacher 
in lecturing and a maximum of pupil 
action. The number of complaints against 
English in this school has gone down as 
well as the number of failures. Pupils 
seldom fail if they enjoy their work. Pupils 
are willing to drill on spelling and punctua- 
tion if they realize the need for these in 
their shop work or daily life. The teachers, 
too, have found greater satisfaction in the 
response of pupils to a plan which provides 
tasks within the ability of the least able as 
well as work which interests the most capa- 
ble students in the class. Most teachers of 
English feel that we may be failing to ex- 
pose enough pupils to classical literature. 
I believe that in traditional classes we often 
build up a hatred of the classics by forcing 
students to read and dissect them. 

In the Lansing schools it is customary 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Technical High School, Lansing, 
Mich., felt that too many of its boys 
were failing or doing poor work in the 
English courses. This is an account of 
how the courses were revised to make 
them more interesting and profitable 
to the students. Mr. Pancost is prin- 
cipal of the school. 
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to check reading progress by means of the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test. To see to 
what degree the modified English course 
described here had affected reading ability, 
the records of twenty-six pupils who had 
completed the two years of required English 
were tabulated. At the beginning of the 
course, the average retardation below grade 
was 1.7 years, the range being from 4.8 years 
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below to 3.1 years above normal. At the end 
of the course, the average retardation for 
these twenty-six was .2 of a year, the range 
being from 3.4 below to 2.8 above. During 
the three or four semesters, the reading gain 
averaged one year during each semester. In 
the area of reading, at least, there are sta- 
tistical data in support of our use of this 
modified course. 


The Way of All Textbooks 


I sat in the supply room today, high on the last 
rung of a ladder, and looked around at rows and 
rows of discarded, outmoded texts that we guard- 
ians of public education, conscience-stricken, hate 
to throw away, although we badly need the space. 
I am literally in the graveyard of the curriculum, 
and the book titles are the epitaphs. There at my 
elbow goes a line of blue covers, at my neck a 
long flush of red, and across from my brow a patch 
of green the length of the room—not a book ever 
to be used again. A History of American Civiliza- 
tion, a little worn, but glossy and black inside, was 
removed during the Rugg controversy for being a 
trifle “Red.” 

Close by is Muzzey’s History of the American 
People; it got into trouble and caused superin- 
tendents to lose their jobs, but it went out pri- 
marily because jitterbugging came in: it was too 
reflective, meaty, literate. Below Muzzey is a sup- 
ply of books each bearing a little liberty bell on 
its back, issued in 1935, at the very moment when 
we were flirting with Fascism, and now there it 
is, already gone frem the classroom. It was just 
another history, only chopped up into units, the 
magic catchword of the day. In that era, books 
that were divided into chapters would not sell, 
and enterprising authors contributed to the in- 
terpretation of history by erasing “Chapter One” 
and substituting Unit I. In 1935, all teachers were 
then constructing units at summer schools without 
realizing that the world was “one.” .. . 

There is Man’s Achievement. The year before 
Mrs. White came to us—that was the year before 
Munich—Mrs. Green, the history teacher, recom- 
mended that it was high time we stock up on 
an up-to-date text and we did, for $125, not know- 
ing how the teaching of history was so dependent 
on the slings of Cupid, for Mrs. Green married 
and left us. Mrs. White fumed at “that ridiculous 
book” nearly every day during her whole year, 
until we assuaged her by putting our money into 


a more “teachable” history. The next year she left 
us for a $100 increase elsewhere, and her suc- 
cessor, Miss Rose, declared it an outrage that any 
teacher be rated with such a book to handicap her. 
There all three texts lie. 

I don’t worry about the money, not when | 
picture a dud that didn’t go off at $2,000, or a 
stalled truck buried in the desert sands. If only 
I had the faith that this constant shifting of 
texts was bringing us closer to permanent peace! 
For all I know it may be the cause of war. 

The present passion for modernity is going to 
create a great deal of amusement for the man 
astride the ladder in the book room four years or 
so from now, when the present English texts are 
put away forever. English for You will be there, 
but the “you” will be out in the world and a 
different “you” will have no truck with it. Natural 
English will not be natural any more and so soon, 
there consigned to its dark corner. English for Use, 
no longer useful; English in Action, now inert; 
American English, rejected by his own countrymen, 
will be gone with the wind. Some titles will ironic- 
ally sum up an age, grim reminders of what our 
goals in reading were at a time of catastrophe— 
Reading for Skill, presumably not for ideas; Read- 
ing for Speed, suggesting stop watches in the 
classroom, with “enlergement” and poetry reduced 
to so many words per minute in order to have 
more time for automobiling. 

All the speed-reading books will be lying quiet; 
ironic as The New Civics (1920) , mouldering there, 
tingling my nasal membrane, issued while law- 
lessness became a national scandal. As I recall 
Airlanes to English ... and... English for Life, 
presumably designed for an unchanging language, 
I expect soon a new Global Grammar, . . . Com- 
position through Comic Strips, and Atomic English, 
to release the ideational energy in words. Here 
they will lie like so many of milady’s hats.— 
Grorce H. Henry :n School and Society. 
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JOB INTERVIEW: 


18-Year-Olds Discuss Techniques 


By 
SHIRLEY ULLMAN 


WANT TO KNOW how to get a job!” was 
the answer I got from 150-odd students 
of about 18 years each when I asked what 
type of information they wanted most. 
These students were predominantly fresh- 
men and sophomores at Brooklyn College 
who wanted answers before summer recess. 
One of the students said it “sure was a 
problem.” He wanted a job, so he knocked 
on office doors, poked his head in, and 
asked, “Do you have a job for me?” He 
never did land a job. At this, various 
chuckles were heard around the room. 

“Well, what's so funny?” the teacher 
wanted to know. This was enough to start 
the ball rolling. 

“His appreach was wrong,” stated Arlyn. 
“He should have found out before leaving 
home where there was a job he thought he 
could fill, then either call or, if they ask, 
write to them.” 

“Yes,” echoed Bill, “if you walk in and 
know nothing about what they want, you 
feel rather stupid. Take it from me, find 
out as much about the job as you can be- 
fore you go to answer it. Especially, try to 
get some pointers on the type of person they 
want.” 

From a distant corner came, “Try to find 
out what they're offering in salary, too.” 

“That always helps,” Bill concluded. 

Jack came up with “My advice to the 
girls is that they come in looking as if they 
came from home and not a cafe. I remem- 
ber waiting in an employment office and 
watching the females stream in. What ‘war 
paint’! Some had smeared lipstick, others 
heavy mascara, rouge, or perfume. It looked 
bad.” 


“Some boys don’t look too pretty either, 
with wind-blown hair,” defended Mary. 
“Besides, some young men should remem- 
ber to leave their pipes and chewing gum 
at home, as well as their saddle shoes and 
two-toned suits. When they look for a job 
they should be dressed for the employment 
situation and not for a ball game. That 
means a tie on too, please.” 

Rose agreed with all that had been said, 
and told us she and her friends always wore 
tailored suits, hats, subdued colors, and 
small accessories when they went “job hunt- 
ing” and had been complimented by several 
interviewers on appearing ready to get 
down to business. We should not take this 
matter of clothing as a personal affront, 
but as a vital aspect of our first impression 
upon the interviewer. 

The entire group agreed and jointly de- 
cided it was necessary for both sexes to 
check on their appearance before entering 
an office, and then not fuss, just forget. 

“Don’t forget, though,” added another 
student, “that in some offices you never get 
past the secretary if she doesn’t approve, so 
don’t ‘let your hair down and confess.’ My 
sister told me her boss told her only to send 
in those prospective employees whom she 
thought would be good for the job. I know 
she’s very critical. If you are late, you won't 
get in. If you smoke, you won't get in. Then 
if you pass sis, you get ushered into an 
empty room to wait for the Mr. Smith. 

“About this waiting, I have some ‘inside 
information.’ Keep away from the desk. 
Sometimes there are papers on the desk 
that have a line drawn from one across to 
the other, and the slightest movement will 
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Jos INTERVIEW: 18-YEAR-OLDs Discuss TECHNIQUES 


be noticed. Then too, the door might be 
slightly open, or the interviewer may walk 
in just then.” 

Johnny came in with the fact that he had 
heard of “dead mirrors” whereby one can 
look in, but not out, through them. 

What was left to do? Well, it was decided 
that you could look at the books on the 
shelves, or the pictures about the room, or 
out the window. 

“Especially it you recognize a book or 
picture, it is impressive. I know Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream helped 
me fulfill my dream,” came from an in- 
conspicuous corner of the room. 

At that point the bell rang and the group 
agreed to think about this job interview 
and see what information or questions they 
could have for next time. 

The next meeting brought in an enthusi- 
astic class of students. 

The first hand went up, “What do you 
do when the interviewer walks in?” 

“Say ‘How do you do,’ politely, and sit 
down quietly,” answered Rose, who the 
class knew was up on her etiquette. “An- 
other point of information,” she volun- 
teered, “is to know what to do in hand- 
shaking. For the man, when he goes in to 
a male interviewer he should extend his 
hand first, but when he enters a female's 
office, he should wait. When the job seeker 
is a young lady, she should wait for the 
female interviewer to make the first over- 
tures, but it is optional for her if the inter- 
viewer is male. In either case, give a hearty 
handshake. However, avoid displaying your 
strength.” 

“When all these formalities are over,” 
said Al, “you can finally show him how 
smart you are.” 

“You had better not!” Joe retorted. “I 
thought so too, until one interviewer told 
me that since I knew all the answers before 
he had the questions I was looking for 
the wrong type of employment. I should 
look for the boss’s job. With that he gave 
me a cordial ‘Good day.’ For safety’s sake, 
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allow him to steer the conversation. You 
just answer him directly and concisely.” 

Joan took over. “Look interested. What 
I mean is be sensitive to what he says. If 
he has a joke, smile, even if you don’t think 
it’s very funny. My last summer's boss 
thought I had a great sense of humor be- 
cause I enjoyed his puns, though, of 
course, I never tried to do him one better. 
He would not have approved of that.” 

“My friend,” Larry said, “is working as 
an interviewer, and when I called him last 
night and asked if he had any suggestions 
I could offer the class, he gave me a few. 
First on his list was to tell the girls not to 
cross their legs and try to impress, because 
the boss is looking for an employee, not a 
wife. If she happens to become both, that 
was not his original intention. Tell them 
to sit quietly and look at the interviewer. 
It is most distracting when they don’t.” 

Sally added, “I spoke with my uncle who 
does employment interviewing for a big de- 
partment store. What he finds most annoy- 
ing is the voice. He dislikes the young per- 
son who comes in and puts on artificial ac- 
cents. He claims he can recognize it imme- 
diately. A clear, distinct voice, by means of 
which the person says what he wants to in 
well-organized and direct manner, is all he 
wants. He does admire an extensive vocab- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Miss Ullman found herself conduct- 
ing a sort of job-hunting clinic for a 
large group of 18-year-old college stu- 
dents. They pooled their ignorance and 
their experience on job interviews, and 
managed to develop quite a fund of 
good advice. As their problems were 
about the same as those of senior-high- 
school students, we thought you might 
be interested. Miss Ullman is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ulary, but not if the words are used im- 


properly or mispronounced. Beware!” 

“What if the interviewer is finished and 
you would still like to know something?” 

“Well, ask him!” 

“In fact,” Jane stated, “it makes you ap- 
pear intelligent if you can ask one or two 
good questions before leaving, so that the 
interview is not all one way.” 


It is a pleasure to report that at least one public 
school in Ohio now has its own farm. In 1948 
Cc. C. Fay, a coal operator and large landowner, 
gave a tract of 121 acres to the Jewett school dis- 
trict in Harrison County. This has been named 
the C. C. Fay Experimental Farm and is to be 
used by the school in carrying on its educational 
program. Elias Lewis, teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Jewett High School, played a leading part 
in securing the farm for the school and will be 
the person chiefly responsible for its management. 

The farm consists of hill land that is typical of 
much of the land in the vicinity. It is situated 
about two miles from the school. It contains a few 
acres of spoil banks left by strip mining of coal, 
and is adjacent to a much larger area of spoil 
banks. Much of the land in the farm is badly 
eroded and unproductive. A considerable part is 
woodland. 

Even though the school has had the farm for 
less than a year, a good start has been made in its 
rehabilitation and development as an agricultural 
and educational project. Through the Harrison 
County Soil Conservation District a farm plan has 
been prepared. This was done with the assistance 
of technicians of the United States Soil Conservation 
Service, whose services were made available to the 
school on the same terms as they are to other land- 
owners in the district. This farm plan, like others 
developed with the help of these technicians, pro- 
vides for the use of each acre in accordance with 
its capabilities and for the improvement and con- 
servation of the soil. The plan provides for keep- 
ing the present wooded portion in forests, the re- 
forestation of certain areas, cultivation of the re- 
latively small portions that are suitable for this, 
and devoting much of the acreage to pasture. 

Obviously, the farm offers many educational op- 


The CLearinc Housr 


A School Farm Offers Educational Opportunity 


“What kind of questions, Jane?” 

“You could ask the number of hours of 
work a day, the days per week, the exact 
duties of the job, the salary, your chances 
for advancement, and the like.” 

“Don't forget,” concluded Rose, our eti- 
quette specialist, “when the interview has 
terminated, a polite good-bye, and leave at 
once.” 


portunities to the Jewett school and its community. 
Its primary function will be to serve as a labora- 
tory for students of vocational agriculture, in which 
about half of the high-school boys are enrolled. 
Already these students, under Mr. Lewis’ direction, 
have a number of projects under way. But the 
farm should have a much wider usefulness. It 
should, in fact, be used by all pupils in the school. 
The opportunities it offers in nature study, geog- 
raphy, general science, and biology are obvious. 
Since running the farm is a business enterprise, 
classes in arithmetic, high-school mathematics, and 
business practices will have the opportunity to 
work at real rather than make-believe problems. 
Students will get practical experience in operating 
a community institution, which is splendid practice 
in democratic living. Already the pupils are begin- 
ning to refer to “our farm.” 

Moreover, the usefulness of the farm will not be 
confined to the school; it will serve adult educa- 
tional needs also. It will serve as a demonstration 
to private landowners of what can be done with the 
life of the community; more than 130 persons were 
present at a recent “open house” on the farm. 
Plans call for the development of a picnic area in 
one of the most scenic portions of the farm; this 
will no doubt contribute substantially to accept- 
ance of the farm as a community institution. 

Mr. Fay, the donor, Mr. Lewis, the teacher, and 
those who worked with them have provided Jewett 
school with unusual opportunities. All are entitled 
to the gratitude not only of the local patrons but 
of all friends of public education. It is to be hoped 
that other schools may come to appreciate the edu- 
cational values that a school farm offers, and that 
other landowners may make gifts similar to that 
of Mr. Fay—Editorial in Educational Research 
Bulletin. 
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Good & Poor 
LIBRARY PRACTICES 


By MAUD MINSTER 


GOOD LIBRARY PRACTICES 


1. Have the library open 15 minutes be- 
fore and one-half to one hour after school. 


2. Schedule all pupils for formal library 
instruction, Plan laboratory classes as fol- 
low-up work. 


3- Keep an up-to-date, carefully selected, 
well-organized, simplified information file. 
Weed ruthlessly. 


4. Inform teachers and pupils about re- 
cent additions through bulletin boards, the 
school paper, “flyers,” etc. 


5- Take inventory of books once a year 
and discard those which have no value. 


6. Send worn books which are of value to 
the bindery. Keep the shelves looking neat. 


7- Pupils receive the same credit for help- 
ing in the library as pupils receive who 
help in other departments. 


POOR LIBRARY PRACTICES 


1. Have the library open during school 
hours only. 


2. No provisions for organized library in- 
struction. 


3. Lack of an information file for pam- 
phlets and clipped materials. 


4- No method for informing pupils and 
teachers when new material is added to the 


library. 


5. Seldom take inventory and practically 
never discard. 


6. Neglect rebinding of books, and have 
ragged backs on the shelves. 


7. Have pupils help without credit, when 
credit is given in other departments of the 
school. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This feature, contrasting the good current practices in some school libraries 
with the corresponding poor practices that exist in other school libraries, is a 
kind of double checklist which readers may wish to use in rating their own 
libraries. Dr. Minster says she worked it out for the information of students in 
her summer classes in the School of Library Science, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. During the school year she is librarian of Altoona, Pa., Senior High 


School. 
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232 The Crearinc Houser 


8. Teachers check and know what ma- 
terial is available before making a library 
assignment. 


g. When the teacher makes a library as- 
signment, a copy is sent to the librarian. 


10. Teachers select and request certain 
materials to be placed “on reference,” be- 
fore making an assignment. 


11. Teachers notify the library when to 
take material “off reference,” as well as 
when to place it “on reference.” 


12. Teachers schedule with the librarian 
when taking classes for library laboratory 
periods. 


13. When assignments are made such as, 
“Read a book by an American author,” or 
“Read a translation,” post a suggested list in 
the library. 


14. Teachers are encouraged to hand to 
the librarian at any time, titles of books for 
first purchase. 


15. Have the library well labeled with 
printed signs. 


16. Make the library a part of the school 
and not apart from it. 


17. Have definite work for pupils to do 
when planning library laboratory periods. 


18. When assigning chapter headings and 
pages in a book, also state the title of the 
book. 


19. Have some pupil help, and carefully 
evaluate the various responsibilities dele- 
gated to them. 


20. Open and close the library according 
to schedule. 


8. Teachers assign work without check- 
ing to know what material is in the library. 


g. Teachers make library assignments 
without informing the librarian. 


10. Teachers assign work but do not ask 
to have the material placed on reference. 


11. Teachers send word when to put ma- 
terial “on reference,” but not when to take 
it “off reference.” 


12. Teachers take classes to the library 
without consulting and planning with the 
librarian. 


13. Assignments are made such as, “Read 
a book written by an American author, an 
English author, etc.” without posting lists 
in the library. 


14. Teachers feel they do not have the 
privilege of suggesting books to be added to 
the library. 


15. Library poorly labeled with hand- 
made signs. 


16. Failure to fit library administrative 
practices to the school philosophy. 


17. Use the library as a study-hall. 


18. Assign chapter headings and pages, 
but fail to give the title of the book. 


19. Have many pupil assistants and per- 
mit them to do all types of library work. 


20. Usually open the library late and 
close early. 
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COLLEGE 
HERE WE COME! 


By 
LESTER FE. ROUNDS 


WE CREPT into the countenances of the 
members of the Suffern High School 
Honor Society as alumni of the chapter 
bemoaned the orientation stretch they had 
endured on various college campuses. 

Marjorie Gibson felt “the terrific let- 
down in school spirit. Why, the teachers 
don’t even know when there’s a game.” 
Bill Bush advised, “Steer clear of anthro- 
pology and make sure you have a good 
first semester schedule.” Bruce Williams, 
Doris Baird, and Bill Webb agreed that 
knowing how to study was a must, “and 
when we say study, we mean study—not a 
few pages but books at a time.” 

Mary Pat Dempsey observed that politi- 
cal science and the social studies require 
comparative survey and rapid perusal of 
current literature of a type hitherto un- 
experienced. Mary Ann McKechnie was 
impressed by the absence of teacher en- 
couragement to enter into extracurriculars, 
and by the length of assignments. Ben 
Jackson said, “It’s great fun, but if you 
work, you don’t do many activities.” Tom 
Meehan reiterated, “Learn to study; it pays 
dividends.” 

These testimonials, of course, provided 
a natural springboard for the honor society 
adviser to launch a proposal—a college ori- 
entation course to meet once a week after 
school. 

So, the second semester on Tuesday after- 
noons tired but eager prospective frosh 
ambled to the library to be “oriented.” The 
first session consisted of a talk by the prin- 
cipal on the topic, “High-School and Col- 
lege Philosophies.” “In secondary school,” 


Suffern High’s college 
orientation course 


he said, “teachers are interested in their 
students—their needs, their problems, their 
ambitions, their successes, and their fail- 
ures; in college, professors as specialists are 
too often solely concerned with their sub- 
jects. You'll learn fast that the professor 
generally tests on the content he knows 
best. It is important that his lectures be 
taken down in a clear, logical, and orderly 
fashion.” With this foundation the follow- 
ing sessions dealt with note-taking, hints 
on securing speed, review of the Harvard 
system of outlining, etc. 

A real thirty-minute lecture was given 
on the topic “Social Life on the Campus.” 
Following the lecture, outlines were dis- 
tributed for comparison. 

Mr. Toole, a local resident and professor 
at Pratt Institute, discussed his first day's 
lesson in mechanics. He maintained that 
college professors are often very interested 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Graduates of Suffern, N.Y., High 
School had been learning the hard 
way that college is a very different 
kind of place from high school—and 
that there’s a difficult period of adjust- 
ment ahead of many entering fresh- 
men. This is the story of the school’s 
new college orientation course, de- 
signed to save its college-bound stu- 
dents as much grief as possible. The 
one-semester course meets once a 
week after school hours. Mr. Rounds 
is principal of the school. 
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in the youth who enter their classes. His 
methods of holding individual conferences 
and his detailed lesson plans were of con- 
siderable value. His review of college text- 
books seemed to be good orientation. 

Another meeting was devoted to the re- 
view of the advantages and disadvantages 
of college sororities and fraternities. Mr. 
Cullen, art instructor and formerly presi- 
dent of his fraternity, in a large university, 
and Miss Lavenburg, a member of a soror- 
ity in a teachers college, informally debated 
the subject with Miss Mable, who attended 
a college where there were no social fra- 
ternal organizations. 


The CLEARING House 


Other discussions revolved around plan- 
ning the program, frosh camps, college 
mores, expenses, reading hints, and taking 
examinations, 

The result of the College Orientation 
Course cannot be evaluated until this group 
of honor society graduates has a year or 
two of college life with the subsequent 
reports of personal adjustment. 

It is gratifying, of course, to feel that 
here are the potential leaders of today’s 
tomorrow and that at last they are being 
singled out as an “educationally neglected” 
group to receive special attention and as- 
sistance. 


Tape Recorder: Many Uses in American History 


When school opened last September I found a 
tape recorder among my audio-visual equipment. 
Having seen one only in a demonstration once be- 
fore, I was a little timid about learning to operate 
it. When I found time to study the directions and 
practice using the device for a few minutes, I was 
amazed at the ease of operation. It was fun to teach 
my pupils how to operate it, and I taught any num- 
ber. They were soon teaching others, and each day 
there were happy children’s voices singing and 
chattering into the mike after school. 

American History is the only subject I am teach- 
ing this-year, and I have found many uses for the 
tape recorder in my classes. When my classes memo- 
rized selections from the Declaratien of Independ- 
ence, each pupil had the opportunity of recording 


Groundwork for 


Because of the strategic position they occupy in 
shaping public opinion, instruments of public in- 
formation including such mass media as newspapers, 
radio stations, magazines, and so-called “house 
organs” are vital to the school public-relations pro- 
gram. They serve as powerful channels through 
which the people of the community are kept in- 
formed and stimulated to thought and action. . . 

When proper relations are established and when 
the press agencies appreciate the importance of 
education in shaping community life, the way is 
cleared for the use of these media as instruments 
of public relations. Newspapers, the radio, and 
other media know that stories and pictures con- 
cerning things going on in the schools and articles 


his memory work and hearing it played back. 
When they memorized “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
the classes vied with each other in singing it and 
trying to make the best recording. On January 
twentieth we listened in one class to the radio 
account of the inauguration and at the same time 
made a recording which was played to the classes 
that met later in the day. 

Floor talks made by the pupils on_ historical 
topics have been recorded, and the pupils later 
heard and criticized their talks. 

Thus I have found the tape recorder useful in 
my American history classes for (1) motivation, 
(2) corrective speech work, and (3) making radio 
programs available at the proper classroom hour.— 
KATHLEEN McBrayer in Audio-Visual Guide. 


School Publicity 


dealing with major policy issues concerning educa- 
tion are “top news.” The schools should make a 
conscious effort to cultivate friendly relations with 
these agencies. It is an established fact that an 
antagonized press can kill the best planned and 
most commendatory program of education. . . . 

The teacher and pupils also have responsibilities. 
As representatives of their profession, members of 
the teaching staff can help to establish cordial 
cooperative relations with press media. . . . 

The press can often be used as a part of the 
actual instructional process through the use of 
pupil-planned and produced news articles, radio 
programs, and other activities.—JoHN W. Brooker 
in North Carolina Education. 
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E ARE KNOWN as the “Mural Class” of 
Montclair College High School. That 

needs an explanation, and here it is. 

When we were studying western culture 
in ninth grade, we painted a mural of South 
America on the classroom wall. We profited 
so much from it that we decided we'd try 
it again this year as seniors. In our class in 
Problems of American Democracy (P.A.D.) 
we have made as our year’s project, a mural 
of the state of New Jersey which has added 
a tremendous amount to our study of that 
state. Here is how we did it. 

The first thing we had to do was to elect 
a chairman and a co-chairman. The next 
step was to form committees. A public-rela- 
tions committee was chosen to make ar- 
rangements such as getting permission to 
use the wall. Prospective maps were pro- 
vided by a research committee. This com- 
mittee took the good points from these 
maps, and the result was a sample which 
was submitted to the class for approval. 
The class and the committee spent a critical 
week making revisions and the mural 
started once again on a forward path. 

We were now getting ready to transfer 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The class in Problems of American 
Democracy with which this article deals 
left a legacy for classes that follow—a 
pictorial map of the State painted on 
the classroom wall. This class commit- 
tee report was sent to us by Dr. Maurice 
P. Moffatt, assistant professor of social 
science, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N.J. 


NEW JERSEY MURAL: 


Problems of Democracy project 
By A CLASS COMMITTEE 
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our “brain child” from the scratch paper 
to the wall. Here’s where the materials com- 
mittee entered the picture. It was their job 
to supply the opaque projector necessary 
in superimposing the outline of the map in 
charcoal. They also supplied colored chalk, 
shellac, ladders, and other necessities, At 
this point the class was again consulted and 
they gave their criticisms. 

From now on the actual work on the 
mural was in the hands of the art commit- 
tee. This committee interpreted pictorially 
our class study of New Jersey's industries, 
resorts, geography, and natural resources. 

Our study of New Jersey included indi- 
vidual reports covering historical back- 
ground, which was subdivided into Indian 
culture, early settlers and settlements, and 
the early government; geography of the state, 
including topography, natural resources, 
and climate; industry, which involved agri- 
culture, manufacturing, transportation, and 
communication; government—explaining of 
village, city, township, county, state, and na- 
tional government; recreation and culture, 
elaborating on parks, lakes, rivers, historical 
centers, historical societies, museums, and 
shrines. 

The art committee’s interpretation 
showed a bold green state in the center of 
the wall with regional highlights brightly 
sketched on it. On the left side of the state 
were pictured scenes from industry and as- 
pects of city life. On the right side, sports, 
agriculture, and resorts represented country 
life. 

When the class had given its final ap- 
proval and the last-minute changes had 
been made, the mural was sprayed with 
shellac to keep its colors brilliant. 
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Our mural was now finished and our 
study of New Jersey completed. It gives us 
great satisfaction to see the results of our 
efforts. Primarily it naturally makes us very 
proud to know that the vast colorful mural, 
neat and accurate in appearance, is the 


The Crearinc Houser 


work of our class. And it is with added 
satisfaction that we know following senior 
classes will profit greatly by our under- 
taking. 

However, their gain can never be as great 
as ours. 


“IN MY OPINION ...” 


Christmas Cards 


To THe Eprror: 

Why not save the faculty the bother and cost 
of mailing out scores of Christmas greetings to al! 
of the brethren by doing as several schools have 
done recently—create a bulletin board or large 
paper Christmas tree on which the members of 
the group place their individual greetings? The 
kids at school like it, too. And special appeals for 
contributions can be hitched to the idea. Savings 
on the cost of sending individual cards might be 
donated. 

Jairus J. Deisenroth 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


More Money for Men 


lo THE Eptror: 

I notice that Miss Ethel M. Jones has replied to 
my tirade against the summer schools. Yes, madam, 
a summer school can be like that. I know. Why 
aren't they all like that, instead of often being 
rife with intellectual dishonesty? 

Why must school teachers be like the rabbits of 
the animal world, timid, colorless, silent in their 
burrows lest they be preyed upon? Is it because 
the women so greatly outnumber the men? I think 
not. The men teachers seem likewise to reflect the 
results of all the years of political blackmailing— 
of “genteel poverty.” Teachers of America, the 
time is late. Let us have opinions, and let us 
speak out forcefully. Either you like what is being 
done in Washington, or you don’t like it. To re- 
main silent is to be much less than our forebears, 
who were not afraid to sign their names to a 
declaration for all the world to read. 

Thought—just thoughts. I do not think that it 
is right for men and women to be paid precisely 
the same for teaching. (And I, by this stroke, bring 
down upon myself the deluge. I stand here—Mr. 
Carroll of Carrollton.) It is not that a man is 


superior to a woman—some of my finest teachers 
were women. Still, I think that it is a grave in- 
justice to pay your head of a family, or your 
potential head of a family, the same wage which 
is metered out to the spinster. 

If a man is not a good teacher he should not be 
retained on the staff; if he is an effective leader 
of the young, then pay him, for he is the male in- 
fluence which is so tragically needed in our schools 
right now. The married man, the property owner, 
is a fixed and stable influence in the school system 
and the community, How can a man with family 
responsibilities take a summer off—and $500—to 
go to summer school with the single teachers? He 
cannot do it. He should not be reimbursed accord- 
ing to the same pay scale. 

Have you a set salary program? We have in this 
industrial town. Who is equal in this business of 
teaching—in any line of human endeavor? Either 
I am better or worse than the teacher down the 
hall. If I am weaker than he is, is it fair to pay 
me just as much? Oh, I know—I know! Who is to 
evaluate? Fear of dissension. The cry of politics. 
There must be some fair way even of measuring 
intangibles. Things are not so good here that they 
could not be made better. 

This winter afternoon with the clouds so heavy 
and solemn outside my window I have maneuvered 
myself into a very exposed position. We men teach 
ers are outnumbered as pitifully as were the de- 
fenders of Thermopylae. Have a heart, you skirted 
Persian hosts. Write to me if you wish, but send 
no parcels—our old school could not stand up 
against a good solid explosion. Ever hear of the 
men up around Boston? The pedagogue men? They 
have elongated their unshaven necks also, and the 
missiles that fly in Bean Town are fully as deadly 
as those that cut the air at Lexington one hundred 
seventy-four years ago. 


Edwin D. Merry 
Wetmore High School 
Torrington, Conn. 
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Stand Back, Folks—Give Him a 


CHANCE 


By JACK M. 


VERY NOW and then the papers run a 
E story about some hapless wretch who 
holds the lucky number in a raffle but 
can’t holler loudly enough, or shove 
through the mob soon enough, to claim 
his prize before they count him absent and 
draw another number. 

Tough luck, little man. . . 

But: 

Let that raffle be humanity's kampf to 
equate torpid morality with a bronco 
technology; 

Let that poor slob, caught in the crowd's 
press and jar, represent today’s educator— 
teacher—in his/her panting attempt to pre- 
sent the winning ticket of enlightenment 
before the judge can pull out another 
marked “Apocalypse” or “E-MC*"; 

Let the mob’s obstructionism stand for 
these times’ rash of fear, guilt by associa- 
tion, anti-everything-in-sight— 

Then who's unlucky? 

Not just the nonplussed ticketholder; 
rather, we all lose. 

This being an age of continual wonders, 
it is perhaps not anomalous to wonder why 
we, the thick-packed throng, refuse thus 
to serve ourselves. Why do we block the 
useful path of the teacher with prudes’ 
codes, with “investigations” of “subver- 
siveness,” with yells of “fellow traveler”? 

We're scared, of course, and are hardly 
culpable thereby. These are scary times. 

But we're also lazy. 

To paraphrase a judge who would prob- 
ably rather cite a dissident for contempt 
than look at him, we insist that the teacher 
do good and teach no evil. 

What does that mean? 

One area of argument—the statutory 


TO TEACH! 


STEWART 


one—can be cleared at once. No defense 
is offered for a teacher, or for anybody 
else, who is found to have violated an ex- 
isting statute. Laws represent the society's 
consensus, misinformed or otherwise, as to 
the regulation of its affairs, and are not 
intended to except teachers or any other 
favored group. If something is wrong with 
the laws, a democratic society offers dem- 
ocratic machinery for setting those laws 
right. If a teacher crosses the clear legal 
boundaries of his job, if he pegs a bottle 
through a back-bar mirror while in the 
throes of the grape, if he smokes a cigar 
under a theater’s no-smoking sign—let him 
be dragged to judgment, and let this writer 
help with the dragging. 

The teacher's liability as an individual 
under the law, however, does not explain 
his position in the eyes of us, the raffle 
revelers. No, we invoke a special little 
ruling of our own: we declare a teacher 
to be an appetiteless ascetic who will per- 
form the convenient double function of 
sowing what we deem to be “good,” while 
furnishing an example of impeccable be- 
havior—in a society which is itself a long, 
long way from impeccability. 

How clearly do we see? What are the 
actualities? 

A teacher is one who gains and maintains 
knowledge for the purpose of relaying 
that knowledge to his students. 

“A teacher is one—" One what? One 
human, not one walking urn of decorum. 
One ordinary human who has come to 
value dignity of status, three-month vaca- 
tions, kids, or just plain pedagogy; not one 
breathing pillar of virtue. Is there anything 
in this substance to support the bluenose’s 
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The CLEARING Houser 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


As Mr. Stewart sees it, the commu- 
nity hires a teacher to do a job—and 
then acts in a concerted effort to pre- 
vent him from doing it. He thinks 
that it is time for us to “stand back 
and let the man through!” Mr. Stewart 
is connected with the adult-education 
program of the Albany, Cal., Public 
Schools. 


cry for the teacher's rigid, frigid correct- 
itude? 

gains and maintains—” How? 
Teachers’ schooling and experience vary 
magnificently; but, though these variations 
are sometimes a reflection of a current 
social maladjustment, they are more often 
the result of different requirements for 
different jobs. According to the level at 
which they mean to work, they generally 
go a pretty weary road to “gain”; and there 
will be constantly recurring stretches of that 
road in their efforts to “maintain,” to keep 
their equipment fresh and up-to-date and 
to improve it, expand it. Are their per- 
formances to be evaluated accurately by 
persons of lesser training and experience 
in the same field? What wild words would 
greet the teacher who offered to dictate 
the policies of the local bank? 

“—knowledge—" What is knowledge? 
Certainly it is not a static thing, nor abso- 
lute; it is dynamic and relative. It is the 
constant approach through perception to 
some facet of truth. If, then, it is not a cut- 
and-dried lect of maxims, can the stand- 
patters and the less learned justifiably 
tighten the set-screws on knowledge at 
whatever level they find comfortable? Jus- 
tifiably? 

“—for the purpose of—" Whose purpose, 
the teacher's? In a secondary sense, yes; but 
the primary purpose of teaching is to serve 
society's larger purpose to continue and 
improve itself. And it is within this frame 


that social and extra-legal “good” and 
“evil” should be considered. Will these 
ends, this purpose, be served if legally ac- 
credited teachers are hamstrung by med- 
dling with their peaceable personal affairs 
or by non-statutory interference in the 
use of their skills? If because of either of 
these tamperings a teacher fails in some 
measure to teach, then his students—his 
personal slice of society—fail to learn in 
direct ratio. 

“—relaying that knowledge—” Is a 
teacher, any teacher, the fountainhead of 
all wisdom to his students? Not unless he 
knows everything about everything, in 
which case it’s not likely he'll be human 
enough to be understood by any but him- 
self. He has a field, a specialty at which 
he has grubbed and sweated long enough 
to qualify himself as a channel for its fur- 
ther distribution to new minds. That dis- 
tribution is admittedly more difficult than 
the simultaneous opening of valves be- 
tween a full tank and an empty one: the 
teacher must deck his facts with rhetoric, 
unction, anecdote, smiles or howls—any 
of the tools of personality and experience 
needed to ease the passage of knowledge 
and short of blocking that passage. But his 
main task is still to go halfway to the stu- 
dent, and as much further as he can, in 
transferring his special knowledge. How, 
then, does the wowser validate his claim 
that the teacher must also serve as a haloed 
sandwichman for the ten commandments 
and concomitant dicta? 

“—to his students.” Here is the conclud- 
ing fragment of the definition which, dis- 
proportionately enough, represents in it- 
self a full half of the argument—a great 
deal more than half when its social roots 
are drawn into the picture. For students 
do not simply spring into being unassisted; 
they are or were the children of parents, 
the members of families, the kids in Sunday 
Schools, the gangs in the neighborhoods, 
the Boy Scouts, and on and on. Their 
social attitudes, their health, their ability 
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STAND Back, Fotks—Give Him a CHANCE TO TEACH! 


and willingness to learn, their accurate or 
botched-up preconceptions: these are mat- 
ters in which the teacher can have had no 
prior effect whatever, and in which his 
classroom effect (whether through direct 
statement or exemplary implication) can 
form no more than a part of the total force 
of the student’s social environment. A stu- 
dent varies in impressionability, according 
to his age and to the various forces which 
the teacher brings to bear; but he varies 
just as much, if not more, in relation to 
what other social forces—particularly his 
parents—have made him. Is it reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that teachers will—or 
can—shoulder the major part of a burden 
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which is designed by our society for support 
by a variety of agencies? Is it reasonable 
to expect one small jackass (and a pretty 
underfed and overworked one, at that) to 
pull an eight-horse beer wagon? 

If we, the rabble at the raffle, insist on 
heat instead of light—on holocaust rather 
than haven—we have only to continue 
bodychecking, shouting down the teacher's 
attempts to be heard. 

If, rather, we would pursue happiness 
instead of the carrion pit... 

Folks, for the love of whatever Deity we 
follow—for the love of our own hides—let’s 
stand back and 

Let the man through! 


Recently They Said: 


Send Me Information 


The average business firm receives scores of let- 
ters each year from high-school and college students 
requesting data for class discussions, term papers, 
theses, and similar projects. Any firm that is public- 
relations minded and values its contacts with the 
public will, of course, go out of its way to answer 
all such letters as promptly and as completely as 
possible. 

Yet the manner in which many requests for in- 
formation are made and the frequent failure on the 
part of the student to realize the enormous amount 
of energy and time that must be expended to com- 
pile the information he wants are sometimes aston- 
ishing. The fault, I think, lies not so much with 
the student as it does with the teachers, who, for 
some reason or other, fail to teach students the 
simplest rudiments of a business letter—particularly 
the letter of inquiry—THeropore A. BeRcHToLD in 
Business Education World. 


Coach to Supt. 


Perhaps I am stepping on some toes in making 
this next statement. I hope not. But I admit that 
I have often felt that about the best way to qualify 
for a position as school superintendent in any state 
without certification of administrators is to have 
had a successful coaching career. Again I want to 
make it crystal clear that I have no objection to a 
coach, or a band leader, as an administrator pro- 
vided he is a qualified administrator. But too often 


the successful coach knows little or nothing about 
school administration. He has no background of 
education or experience in such important matters 
as school finance and school law, child psychology 
and supervision, and the educational welfare of 
boys and girls generally. The result is educational 
mediocrity or even catastrophe.—ARrNoLD E. JoYAL 
in The Oklahoma Teacher. 


Projects Cement Relations 


Conservation education, driver training, recrea- 
tion, and vocational orientation help cement school- 
community relations at Enumclaw, Wash., High 
School. A tree-planting project has been proposed; 
adult driver-training is offered; local doctors are em- 
ploying commercial-department pupils in their of- 
fices; Enumclaw school men direct a community 
recreation program that makes use of school and 
county facilities. 

Other activities serve to weld the school and its 
service area. Girls are helping with the Well Baby 
Clinic. A veterans’ agricultural program is being 
conducted. The school offers a free Christmas con- 
cert to the public. The Chamber of Commerce 
uses the school auditorium for its larger functions. 
Adults make use of carpentry shops and the gym- 
nasium in their leisure time. 

Service to the community and wise use of the 
community's resources produce a balanced school- 
community program in Enumclaw.—Don Bunt in 
Washington State Curriculum Journal. 
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LET’S STOP cutting our 
professional THROATS 


By 
KENNETH T. H. BROOKS 


OT UNLIKE the students of our class- 
N rooms, the teachers of our schools, 
and the public in general, the self-compla- 
cent college professor is in need of an occa- 
sional shock to jolt him from his educa- 
tional lethargy. I have just received that 
shock! 

For one long semester I have been labori- 
ously expounding the practical aspects of 
a course in Educational Sociology, and have 
been naively praising myself for leading 
the blind freshmen from a world of obliv- 
ion into the vast expanses of professional 
knowledge. But some young freshman up- 
start has upset my erudite complacency. 
After smugly listening to my derogatory 
remarks concerning the teaching profession 
and our educational system in general, he 
discourteously asked: 

“But, sir, why must we broadcast the 
undesirable aspects of education? Haven't 
our schools done anything good that we 
can tell the public or must I always hang 
my head in professional shame?” 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Is criticism of the teaching profes- 
sion and the schools by teachers a 
dangerous kind of bad public rela- 
tions? Mr. Brooks thinks so. Once he 
was in the ranks of the critics. He 
tells here of a little classroom incident 
that made him change his mind. The 
author is a teaching fellow in the 
School of Education of Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Doesn't that give you a start? Doesn't 
that make you wonder, as it did me, whether 
we have been selling our profession short? 

Aren’t we cutting our own professional 
throats? 

Hardly a day passes but I pick up a 
magazine and read of the miserable plight 
of our teachers, of the tremendous exodus 
of teachers to other fields of endeavor, and 
of the inadequacies of our current program. 
How can we expect to raise teachers’ sala- 
ries, to gain social recognition and profes- 
sional prestige if we continually condemn 
what we are doing? Is this approach sound 
in the very psychology we so ardently ex- 
pound? 

As I review the history of education I 
am amazed at the tremendous progress we 
have made during the comparatively short 
history of our country. From a few church- 
dominated, narrow, and undemocratic in- 
stitutions providing for the selected few, 
we have evolved an educational system un- 
equalled by any country in the world. Ow 
teachers are better trained and better quali- 
fied, and our curriculum, even with its 
inadequacies, is meeting the needs of more 
individuals than that of any other nation. 
Must we hang our heads in shame because 
of this? Why can’t we broadcast our achieve- 
ments, which are numerous, in our attempts 
to educate all the children of all Americans 
according to their needs? 

We also might well ask why the Ameri- 
can school teacher is stereotyped as she is. 
What to you is the typical teacher? Why, 
of course, she is the thin, nervous, buck- 
toothed, bespectacled, stuffy, fun-spoiling, 
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prudish old-maid, doomed to be tolerated 
by society because of her so-called “posi- 
tion.” Who is responsible for that picture 
it is difficult to determine—but we have 
done little to modify the canvas with our 
accessible paint brushes. As I glance at 
our entering freshman class each year I 
often wonder whether they have been se- 
lected for beauty as well as scholastic stand- 
ing, intelligence, and personality. And 
four years will not do too much to change 
this beauty. They will be graduated and 


1 am not unique in that during one school year 
I used 53 different film titles with a recent ninth- 
grade class in the social studies—films which ranged 
in length from eight minutes to 80. 

How different our classroom procedures would 
be if the motion picture had been invented before 
the printing press! It can be but a matter of 
chance that during mankind's two million years of 
existence on this planet, the printing press pre- 
ceded the “movie” by only 450 years; yet that 450 
years has been sufficient time for the building up 
of an aura about reading that with some people is 
almost fanatical—as though reading were important 
in and of itself, as though there were something 
sacred about reading so that it must not be 
challenged by, nor evaluated against, technological 
improvements. I know a teacher of American his- 
tory, for example, who is still saying that he has 
no time for the showing of films because “the 
course of study is so full now that I can’t cover 
the ground.” 

What that particular die-hard does not yet realize 
is that our modern educational films are infinitely 
superior as a medium of communication to the 
time-honored printed page. He is still thinking of 
films solely as a means of entertainment. After 
working with educational films for a few years, 
however, one comes to look upon the mere enter- 
tainment value of the commercial film as entirely 
trivial and unimportant compared to the educa- 
tional film's tremendous effectiveness as a tool. 

There seem to me to be six compelling reasons 
for the use of films in the classroom: 

First, the printed page is but a crude way of 
communicating ideas and pictures by means of 


30 Days by Text—30 Minutes by Film 


Let’s Stop Cutrinc Our PROFESSIONAL THROATS 24! 


will take their places in their classrooms 
as a living example of American charm, 
grace, and beauty. 

Yes, teachers, the time has come to stop 
and take stock. Our communities want to 
be proud of their teachers, but they can- 
not as long as we continually emphasize 
our weaknesses, Let's start telling the peo 
ple of the tremendous task we have under- 
taken and the unheralded accomplishments 
we have achieved. In short, let’s stop cut- 
ting our own throats. 


symbols to the “mind's eye.” However precise and 
vivid the author's use of words, no two readers get 
exactly the same mental image. The image flashed 
on the screen, on the other hand, can be exactly 
what the educator and producer want it to be... . 

Second, the simultaneous impact upon the stu- 
dent of an integrated sound track makes modern 
educational films doubly penetrative. . . . 

Third, the modern educational film is the an 
swer to our problem of the non-reader, now that 
we have “all the children of all the people” in 
our school. . . . 

Fourth, the universality of the appeal of the film 
results in greater learning not only on the part of 
the non-reader, but also on the part of many a 
good though “lazy” reader as well. Although school. 
books are too seldom written by master craftsmen 
who know how to present their wares appealingly, 
practically everyone becomes interested in an educa- 
tional film of the caliber that is now available. 

Fifth, films can unquestionably present a greater 
amount of material in a shorter space of time then 
can the printed page. That very teacher who mis 
takenly refuses to use educational films because 
“the course of study is so full now that I can’t 
cover the ground,” takes three days to cover the 
T.V.A., yet he has available to him two educa 
tional films that in go minutes do a better job on 
that topic than most teachers can do without them 
in three weeks! . . . 

Sixth, if for no other reason at all, the use of 
films would be justified because they offer a major 
source of variety for classroom procedures.—Car.os 
DE ZAFRA, Jr., in Bulletin to the Schools (of the 
University of the State of New York). 
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Testing Program Measures 


IMPROVEMENT 


RALPH A. RINGGENBERG 


His ARTICLE is respectfully dedicated 
ie the following categories of people: 
(1) Those pupils who would have to 
climb a tree to look seventy per cent in 
the eye, (2) those teachers who complain 
about finding a hair in the cafeteria soup 
—for no apparent reason, except that there 
is a hair in the soup, and (3) to those boys 
and girls—and there are so many of them 
—who never quite learn to define the word 
“vacuum” even though they have it in 
their heads. 

The major purposes of testing, according 
to good authority, are to diagnose pupil dif- 
ficulties, to center the attention of pupils 
and teachers upon desirable outcomes of 
the course, and to measure pupil growth. 
The ordinary, home-grown variety of ex- 
amination frequently overlooks the last 
factor by setting up rigid “normal-curve” 
standards of achievement. For example, 
Slow-Motion Sammy may work to capacity 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


When teachers make their own tests, 
says Mr. Ringgenberg, they often over- 
look the desirability of measuring 
pupil growth. For use during the cur- 
rent school year, he prepared a series 
of seven social-studies tests which em- 
phasized the measuring of improve- 
ment. He says that he is learning much 
from the results of the tests, and that 
they allow him to give fairer grades to 
the students. The author teaches social 
studies at McKinley High School, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


and still fail to reach the promised land, 
while petite Susie is cracking off an A while 
only half trying. 

Of course, a good standardized test in 
several forms can accomplish the purpose 
of measuring pupil growth. It is undoubt- 
edly more economical of time, money, and 
energy to buy such tests already prepared 
than to build one of your own for the same 
purposes. Yet the need for a proper balance 
between nationally and locally standardized 
tests is obvious. In addition to other ad- 
vantages, establishing one’s own testing pro- 
gram can be both interesting and _profit- 
able. 

It was for these reasons that I decided 
to attempt a testing experiment in my so- 
cial-studies classes. Seven tests were to be 
given throughout the year, one during the 
first week of school and one at the end of 
each six-week grading period. Each test 
was to be composed of 100 items properly 
balanced, according to a previously pre- 
pared chart, between skills, attitudes, and 
types of information. Each test covered the 
entire year’s work, with special emphasis 
upon each six weeks of work currently 
being studied. The chart may help explain 
the construction of the tests. 

At this time the first four tests have been 
administered. Four sections of eighth-grade 
history, 93 pupils in all, took the tests. 
Only two of the sections were taught by the 
writer. The median score on Test I was 17 
points; on Test II, 34 points; on Test III, 
37 points, and on Test IV, 41 points. Since 
the median improvement was small a sub- 
stantial minority received negative im- 
provement scores. This is understandable 
because the number of review items is small 
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TEsTING PROGRAM MEASURES IMPROVEMENT 


Items not 


Directly 
Related to Review 
the Text* Items 


*These include current problems, reading skills, use of index, and so on. 


items on Pre-test Items Pre-test ltems 
the Current onthe Next on the Rest 
Six Weeks Six Weeks of the Year 


and probably should be increased. 

Each pupil was given an achievement 
and an improvement score, which were 
averaged together for one test grade. The 
average of this test grade and the daily 
grade made the final mark for the six-week 
period. 

The testing program has, thus far, 
brought out some interesting observations. 
The pupil who scored the most points on 
all four tests had had American history 
the year before in another school. Under 
ordinary practices his test grade would have 
been A+. Because of the improvement 
factor his average test scores have run B, 
B+ and A. Two pupils were known to have 
raised their first six-week test average by 
cheating. This had the result of lowering 
their improvement score during the second 
six weeks to a D, or failure, since one can 
cheat just so much and no more. The sys- 
tem definitely shows up the smart test- 
taker who otherwise is a lazy worker. On 
the other hand, it enables the slow plodder 
to make a reasonable achievement score 
and thus raise his grade. 

In about half of the cases the two grades 


While there is a lack of unity between many courses as they are taught within the high 


are the same. In something like 40 per cent 
of the remaining cases the difference is 
half a letter. Nevertheless, the effect of the 
improvement grade is to tone up the whole 
class in its efforts to learn. The improve- 
ment grade gives the teacher an excellent 
opportunity to counsel with the pupil 
about his progress. It is also the best meas- 
ure available of the effectiveness of the 
teaching. 

At first the pupils expressed some con- 
fusion over the pre-test items, since they 
had not experienced this type of test. This 
emphasized the need of more careful ex- 
plaining of the objectives of the idea. Other 
minor objections were voiced by pupils 
from time to time, but at the close of the 
semester the vast majority took a keen in- 
terest in the results. 

This program is not advanced as a tried 
and finished plan. No doubt many objec- 
tions and suggestions will occur to the 
reader. Nevertheless, the idea of testing for 
improvement has tremendous possibilities 
for every teacher and every school. It may 
well be worked upon in all subject fields 
and in many schools. 


school and the college, there is altogether too much overlapping and underlapping in 
subjects between these two institutions, with the consequent absence of curricular unity.— 


TruMAN L. Koenter in Peabody Journal of Education. 
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LITERATURE: 


Students Tell Why They Elect It 


By 
W. F. SMITH 


HAT THE TEACHING of English in high 

schools often fails to attain its objec- 
tives is a current problem much written 
about and discussed. New and valuable 
scientific findings having to do with “what 
to teach” and “how to teach” are appearing 
almost hourly. In the meantime, what is the 
attitude of the student? 

Apart from methodology and questions 
of content which are of immediate concern 
to educational leaders, what considerations 
influence the attitude of the students 
toward this problem? Is it possible that stu- 
dents fail to respond to the teaching of 
English because the subject is required? Do 
they themselves consider English as it is 
taught in high school inadequate? Would 
they, if given a choice, select courses merely 
because they are easy? 

Such questions, ideally, should be put to 
high-school students themselves while the 
thoughts and ideas related thereto are still 
fresh in their minds. Better asked of high- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mrs. Smith thinks that efforts to im- 
prove high-school English programs 
might be more effective if students 
themselves were consulted more free- 
ly. Recently she queried the students in 
a college English course about the in- 
fluence of their high-school English 
courses and their reasons for electing 
their present course in that field, with 
the results reported here. The author 
teaches English in Altus, Okla., High 
School. 


school students, also, because they represent 
prospective college and non-college groups. 
Since none was available for this purpose, 
however, my questions were devised for a 
college group which was available—students 
not too far removed from high-school days, 
let us hope, or at least with long memories. 
This group, a morning section in American 
Literature at the University of Colorado, 
chose their particular subject in preference 
to four others offered to satisfy one of the 
Humanities’ requirements. 

On the assumption that this college 
group of thirty-six students was interested 
—for the moment, anyway—in literature, 
and that it could be considered as enrolled 
in an elective course, the following ques- 
tions were asked: 

1. Generally speaking, do you think you work 
harder in courses you are required to take or elect 
to take? 

2. Did you elect to take additional work in Lit- 
erature because your high-school courses stimulat. J 
a desire for further study? 

§- Did you elect to take more Literature because 
your high-school course was inadequate? 

4- Did you elect to take additional work in 
Literature because you considered it the easiest of 
the courses offered which satisfy the Humanities’ 
requirement? 

5. Is literature to you a course rich in humanicy 
and formal beauty which offers ideas applicable to 
your own life? 


Although the questions are, admittedly, 
not well phrased, perhaps they are suff- 
ciently clear to allow for a few general con- 
clusions about the replies. 

In answer to the first question sixteen 
students stated that they worked harder in 
elective courses, thirteen specified required 
work, six indicated that they worked 
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equally hard in both, and one was indiffer- 
ent, saying he worked hard in neither. 

The second question brought forth 
twenty negative and fifteen affirmative 
answers, with one stating “Can't answer.” 

Twenty-five students wrote “No” to the 
third question, ten answered “Yes,” and one 
“Can't answer.” 

Surprisingly, the fourth question received 
an almost concerted “No” vote, with thirty- 
three answering negatively. Perhaps the 
answers would not have been in such close 
agreement had the question been asked be- 
fore class work was actually begun. Only 
one student said he chose the course be- 
cause he considered it the easiest of the 
courses listed for that particular require- 
ment. One student left a blank, thus failing 
to commit himself. And the thirty-sixth, 
who had previously written “Can't answer,” 
made the same comment again. 

The last question was included for con- 
sideration primarily because of its mention 
in Outline of Desirable Outcomes and Ex- 
periences in the Language Arts, from 
which I quote, “English should satisfy the 
students’ need for varied emotional experi- 
ence . . . through the reading of literature” 
and English “should give the student re- 
freshment of mind and spirit through ap- 
preciation of aesthetic values in and 


*Commission on the English Curriculum, Out- 
line of Desirable Outcomes and Experiences in the 
Language Arts, 1949. Pp. 1, 7, 10, 11, $1, $2. 


Homework Equation for Tomorrow 
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personal enjoyment of literature.” 

In answer to the question, twenty-eight 
wrote “Yes,” four answered “No,” one 
merely placed a large question mark in the 
blank space provided for the answer, and 
three wrote “Sometimes.” 

Evidently the wording of the fifth ques- 
tion failed to satisfy everyone, since many 
qualifying remarks were written in. Those 
answering affirmatively stated additional 
reasons for taking the course which fell 
into three classifications: the desire to know 
the literature which is considered great, 
literature for its own sake, and the study 
of literature as an aid to professional ad- 
vancement. The four answering negatively 
supplied explanatory remarks to the effect 
that literature became abstract philosophy 
and, generally speaking, was of no use at 
all. One heart-warming answer read, 
“Literature is to me a vital part of life, not 
a course or series of courses.” 

A summary of the findings follows: 

1. Students seem to prefer elective courses by a 
very small margin (16-13). 

2. Students indicated that high-school courses 
in English did not stimulate a desire for further 
study in the subject (20-15). 

3. Students did not elect to take more literature 
because they considered their high-school Eng- 
lish inadequate (25-10). 

4. Students do not elect to take a course merely 
because it is easy ($3-1). 

5. Students consider literature as being rich in 
humanity and formal beauty and as offering ideas 
applicable to their own lives (28-4). 


(E = MC?) 


“M 
Times C? 
Equals what, class?” 


The atomic future, through tears like 


Misted glass. 


By LOUISE D. GUNN 


Through 

The glass darkly, 

Then face to face, for a few. 

“Who has the final answer, today?” 
Have you? 
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&— SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


WEBSTER: The Webster Publishing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., celebrated its 25th anniversary on De- 
cember 8. The company was organized in 1924 to 
publish workbooks, and in 1930 added cloth text- 
books to its line. 


POPCORN: We've heard that some high schools 
are installing popcorn machines—probably after 
learning that many movie theaters get their profits 
from popcorn rather than admissions. Well, if that 
Federal Aid to Education plan doesn't get any- 
where, maybe popcorn sales will save our schools. 
Of course, when every student sits with eyes on 
the blackboard and hand dipping into his bag, 
teachers may have to talk a little louder. But 
many a course has long needed the snap and crackle 
that popcorn can provide. Taxpayers Associations 
will be quick to grasp the wonderful simplicity of 
this plan: Just put in popcorn machines, and let 
the children finance their own schooling! 


GOLDEN OFFER: Jefferson Military College is 
a 50-student elementary and secondary school near 
Natchez, Miss., struggling along “in desperate finan- 
cial circumstances.” It had a wealthy benefactor 
named George Armstrong. Armstrong, according to 
stories in the New York Times and the New York 
Post, suddenly dazzled the poor little school by 
dangling a $50,000,000 endowment before its eyes. 
But alas, readers, this is no fairy story—and in real 
life money like that has strings attached. The 
strings: The school must establish a curriculum 
devoted chiefly to “the Constitution, Christianity, 
and the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon and Latin- 
American races”; bar Jews and other groups from 
its faculty and student body; and reduce its num- 
ber of trustees from 12 to 5, of whom a majority 
of 3 were to be appointed by Armstrong's founda- 
tion. Obviously, at this point Jefferson Military 
College had to decide whether it was going to re- 
main a school or become something less than a 
school, to phrase it politely. And so little Jefferson 
turned down the fabulous donation, severed ties 
with Armstrong, and refused his offer to support it 
for the remainder of the school year. News of 
the school’s stand brought a $5,000 donation from 
a Southern business man to pay its most pressing 
debts. And from all over the country letters con- 
taining five and ten dollar bills began coming in. 
Virtue, as usual, was getting paid off in something 
smaller than $50,000,000,000 checks. But the school 
is still a school. 


UNFORGETTABLE: Of the first 73 articles that 
have appeared over a period of years in the 
Reader's Digest series on “The Most Unforgettable 
Character I Have Ever Met,” 8 were about teachers, 
report Charles D. Neal and Mary Afflack in Illinois 
Education. Teachers led other professional persons 
in the number of articles written about them as 
follows: teachers, 8; pastors, 4; doctors, 3; writers, 2. 
And what the “unforgettable” teachers had in com- 
mon was “fundamental human qualities . . . a 
deep personal integrity shining forth like a beacon 
light.” 


AWARD: The third annual Educator's Award 
of $1,000 is announced by Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. The award, to be granted in August 1950, 
will be made to a woman who has published, dur- 
ing the period of April 1948 to April 1950, a re- 
search study or creative effort which in the opinion 
of the judges is the most significant contribution 
to education made by a woman in the two years. 
If you wish to enter the contest or to nominate 
a candidate, write for full information to Miss 
Birdella M. Ross, President, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
$149 Irving Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKING: It sometimes 
seems to this reporter that fully 95% of high- 
school teachers are all agog to get a college teach- 
ing position. It isn't easy. But, psst! We'll let you 
in on the ground floor of a new development. The 
American Council on Education says that the great- 
est opportunities for teachers in the next ten years 
will be in community colleges and community tech- 
nical institutes. These aren't junior colleges, but 
2-year institutions designed to meet the local, “ter- 
minal” needs of the community. This kind of 
college is in for a boom period of growth and ex- 
pansion, according to the Council. 


COMIC BOOKS: Working doggedly every Friday 
for four and a half months, a committee of New 
Orleans civic leaders has been examining and judg- 
ing the different comic book titles offered for sale 
in the city. So far, 17 titles have been banned. 
Last we heard, the committee had pledded through 
about 500 different titles, and was grimly buckling 
down to the job of covering the 100 other titles 
that appear on the city’s news-stands. 


NEGRO: Negro History Week will be observed 
February 12-19. Schools are offered a Negro History 
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Week Kit at $2.50 by Associated Publishers, 1538 
Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, D.C. Materials in 
the kit include suggested programs for each day 
of the week, bibliographies, and 24 large pictures 
reflecting the important epochs in Negro history. 


GOOD OLD DAYS: These little items concern- 
ing veneration of the past and dislike ot the pres- 
ent were on the Associated Press wires recently: 

Dr. Paul Wagner, president of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., ridiculed present study habits 
of students by illustrating one at study, radio blar- 
ing a murder mystery, and a comic book and a 
phonograph handy. Then he portrayed a studious 
young man of 100 years ago, hunched at a candle, 
nose in a McGuffey Reader. 

Dr. Stewart H. Smith, president of Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, W.V2., stated that this isn't the 
atomic age, but the age of triviality, induced by 
such things as comic books and be-bop, and es- 
pecially “anemic soap operas.” He harked back to 
15 years ago, when, he says, radio was broadcasting 
great music, great plays, good speakers, etc. 

Marianne Lufkin, age 12, of South Thomaston, 
Me., each day rides to and from school on a 6- 
months-old bull calf. When interviewed, Miss Luf- 
kin did not denounce the present age of jet planes 
and call for a return to the ox-cart. She rides a 
bull calf because jet planes are so frightfully ex- 
pensive these days. 


Scnoo. News Dices1 
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MISSING: Once in a while this department men- 
tions some sensational statistics reflecting the size 
of the New York City school system—its armies of 
pupils, its regiments of teachers, the annual cost 
of upkeep on the thousands of doorknobs in its 
hundreds of school buildings, and similar stuff. So 
now we must pass on to you the New York Times’ 
report that this mammoth and far-flung school 
system’s Bureau of Supplies was mysteriously miss- 
ing, and couldn't be found at the moment. It had 
been in the board of education's headquarters 
building in Brooklyn, and was supposed to have 
moved to a building in Long Island City. Some 
board officials thought it was one place, some an- 
other. But the dauntless Times reporter tracked 
down the missing Bureau of Supplies—in the best 
tradition of Stanley finding Dr. Livingston, we pre- 
sume, The Bureau had simply balked at moving 
to a place like Long Island City, and was still lurk- 
ing in the headquarters building. 


COPYING DEVICE: A photographic copying de- 
vice that is only a fraction as large and a fraction 
as expensive as similar devices now on the market 
has been invented by Frederick G. Ludwig, head 
of Yale University’s library photography department, 
announces Yale University. The Ludwig “Contura” 
will fit into a briefcase, will copy pages at a cost of 
2 cents each, and will sell for $35. It can photo- 

(Continued on page 256) 


This department is offered experimentally as 
a service to readers in the belief that secondary 
schools and school people need some medium in 
which they can arrange to sell, swap, or buy needed 
items or services, correspond with others on mat- 
ters of mutual special interest, obtain or fill teach- 
ing positions, etc., etc. 


RATES are 15 cents a word, including name and 
address. Box numbers 50 cents extra; we forward 
replies free. Payment must accompany copy. 


Items not acceptable: Organizations that sell 
materials to the schools may not use this depart- 
ment to promote such items. Schools may not 
advertise second-hand textbooks. We shall do our 
best to exclude announcements from questionable 
sources, and questionable copy, but cannot be 
responsible for those “personals” we accept. Read- 
ers should do any checking deemed necessary on 
statements made here. THe CLearinc House re- 
serves the right to reject any copy submitted. 


ADDRESS: Personals Dept., THe CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


INTERESTED: Director or supervisor of gui 
on secondary or college level, college profewor of 
guidance. Possess Stanford University orate de- 


PERSONALS 


experi- 
ence, and numerous professional publications. Cur- 
rently working on book and interest test. Prefer 


gree, seven years’ high school and college 


Southern California community. CH Box 5. 


EXPERIENCED high-school social-studies teacher 
now teaching in western college. Doctorate from 
reputable university immediately f 

Wants to locate in metropolitan New York area. 
Will accept headship social-studies department or 
other type administrative post in secondary school. 
Also interested in college teaching in Education or 
social studies. CH Box 24. 


WANTED: PUBLISHER for a text in English 
designed for eleventh-grade terminal students. Tested 
for two years. Something new; something vital. 
Contact J. M. Horst, 1432 Turner Street, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Bibliography on school lighting, copy- 
i 1949. This bibliography contains nearly 300 
the most recent and authentic articles and books 
in the area of lighting and school house construc- 
tion. Price, $1.25. Professor Charles W. — 
Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Schools and Unesco’s Human 


Rights Declaration 


HE srupy of human rights is taking an 
. increasingly important place in school 
curriculums, and teachers of the social sci- 
ences are paying more and more attention 
to the work of the United Nations on this 
subject. 

There is little doubt that one of the most 
significant accomplishments of the world 
organization during the four years of its 
existence is the adoption by the General 
Assembly of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights in Paris on December 10, 
1948. Representatives of forty-eight govern- 
ments voted in favor of the Declaration, no 
one voted against it, and only eight repre- 
sentatives abstained. The Universal Decla- 
ration and the United Nations Charter 
were deposited in the cornerstone of the 
new permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations this year. 

The Universal Declaration sets a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations, to the end that 
“every individual and every organ of so- 
ciety, keeping this Declaration constantly 
in mind, shall strive by teaching and edu- 
cation to promote respect for these rights 
and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and international, to secure their 
universal and effective recognition and ob- 
servance, both among the peoples of Mem- 
ber States themselves and among the 
peoples of territories under their jurisdic- 
tion.” 

This quotation, which is taken from the 
Preamble to the Universal Declaration, 
gives some indication of the importance of 
teaching and education in promoting re- 
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spect for the rights proclaimed in the thirty 
articles which follow. 

The Declaration proclaims the right of 
everyone “without distinction of any kind” 
to life, liberty, and the security of person, 
and to all the traditional basic rights which 
have now been accepted by most states. But 
it also proclaims the right of everyone to 
work, to an education, to a decent standard 
of living, to social protection and care, to 
health and well-being—all of which repre- 
sent the goals towards which the over- 
whelming majority of member states of the 
United Nations have pledged themselves 
to work. 

Article 2 of the Universal Declaration 
proclaims that everyone is entitled to all 
the rights and freedoms set forth in the 
Declaration “without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, color, sex, language, re- 
ligion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth, or other 
status.” Furthermore, no distinction is to 
be made on the basis of political, jurisdic- 
tional, or international status of the coun- 
try or territory to which a person belongs. 
Thus it can be seen that the authors of the 
Declaration intended that its provisions 
should be truly universal in their applica- 
tion. 

During the three years’ work of drawing 
up the Universal Declaration, proposals, 
suggestions, comments, and observations by 
member governments, by non-governmental 
organizations, and by individual experts on 
human rights were all taken into account. 
The draft submitted by the Commission to 
the General Assembly in Paris in 1948 was 
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discussed in great detail during some eighty- 
five meetings, and was finally approved 
after considerable amendment on Decem- 
ber 10. 

The Assembly then called on all govern- 
ments to use every means within their 
power “solemnly to publicize the text of 
the Declaration and to cause it to be dis- 
seminated, displayed, read, and expounded 
principally in schools and other educa- 
tional institutions, without distinction 
based on the political status of countries 
or territorics.” 

At the same time, the Assembly asked the 
Secretary-General to publish and distribute 
texts of the Declaration, not only in the five 
official languages of the United Nations— 
English, French, Spanish, Chinese, and 
Russian—but also in all possible languages 
so that the text would be widely dissemi- 
nated. Finally, the Assembly drew the De- 
claration to the attention of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations, such as 
Unesco, ILO, and WHO, and to non-gov- 
ernmental organizations all over the world. 

The text of the Universal Declaration 
is available in English, French, Spanish, 
Chinese, Russian, German, Japanese, Por- 
tuguese, Turkish, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, Finnish, Tagalog, Iran- 
ian, Basque, Tamil, and Sinhalese. Italian 
and German texts are being prepared and 
translations into other languages will be 
made and will be distributed by the United 
Nations, the governments concerned, and 
various non-governmental organizations. 

Unesco has been wholehearted in its sup- 
port of the Declaration and has called on its 
member states to designate December 10 as 
“Human Rights Day.” Early in September, 
the United States National Commission for 


It has always seemed to me that much of the alleged differences between teaching 
and administration are artificial and misleading. Good administration involves a great 
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Unesco adopted a resolution recommending 
that December 10 be made a national 
observance day in the United States. 

The United Nations has reproduced the 
English text of the Universal Declaration 
in poster, pamphlet, and vest-pocket form. A 
film strip, entitled “The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights,” has been made for 
free distribution to schools, clubs, and 
organized groups. A discussion guide has 
also been drawn up, describing the evolu- 
tion of the Universal Declaration and con- 
taining suggestions as to how each article, 
or group of articles, might be discussed. 
Some teachers and teachers’ organizations 
have devised their own methods of teach- 
ing about the Universal Declaration by 
means of radio forums and discussions, essay 
contests and student assemblies, and 
through mode! sessions of the Commission 
on Human Rights. These are all designed 
to show students how they can help to 
make the articles of the Declaration a 
reality in their own community, and how 
they themselves may live up to it as indi- 
viduals. 

In speaking of the Declaration, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt recently said: “I 
hope we will broadcast the Declaration and 
I hope it will be so well known that we will 
hear people quote it all of the time, be- 
cause that is the way it gets into the spirit 
of a people, that this is something that 
they should live by. . .” 


Rayrorp W. LoGANn 

Head of Department of History 
Howard University; and 
Member of Executive Committee 
U. S. National Commission 

for Unesco 


deal of real teaching—the better his teaching is, the simpler an administrator's problems 


become.—Frank W. Tuomas in California Journal of Secondary Education. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Adolescent Development, by Evizabetu B. 
Hurvock. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1949. 566 pages, $4.50. 

Designed to give as complete a picture as possible 
of the typical adolescent, this book would serve as 
an excellent text in adolescent psychology. The 
teacher of adolescents will find the book exceeding- 
ly helpful in explaining the behavior of the normal 
child as he develops from childhood into adoles- 
cence. Major emphasis has been placed upon 
changes of attitude and behavior as revealed by 
observation and experimental evidence. 

Among the many interesting accounts of be- 
havior changes are explanations of physical ma- 
turity and its effect on behavior and attitude; 
emotional strain and stress; social, recreational, 
and personal interests; attitude toward religion and 
morals; personality changes; and the nature and 
meaning of maturity. in each of these phases of 
development individual variations within the range 
of normal are discussed. The reader is assured that 
normal adolescents vary and that children do not 
all reach the same stage of development at the same 
time. 

Striking features of this text are (1) the extensive 
and complete treatment of adolescent development 
of the normal child, (2) the discussion of problems 
in such areas as religion, morality, and various 
forms of self-expression where controlled experi- 
ment and laboratory evidence are not the sole 
source of data, and (g) extensive use of experimental 
data and evidence in all areas where gencraliza- 
tions and interpretations are dependent upon them. 
This book is that rare combination of scholarly 
research and provocative reporting. 

Joun A. RAmMseyer, Dir. 
University School 
Ohio State University 


Better Learning Through Current Ma- 
terials, edited by Lucien Kinney and 
KATHARINE Drespen. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1949. 182 
pages, $3. 

Here is a report of an experiment and study 
made by a group of California high schools in the 
extensive use of current materials in English, for- 
eign language, social studies, science, mathematics, 
homemaking, and art classes. All types of current 
sources through which adults learn were brought 
into classrooms, sometimes as supplementary en- 


richment, other times as major and integral parts 
of the basic instruction. The project had the as- 
sistance of Time, Inc., which contributed periodi- 
cals, films, recordings, and also funds for secretarial 
and supervisory overhead for evaluation. Excur- 
sions, visiting speakers, radio and television broad- 
casts, student interviews, surveys, and campaigns 
were a part of the program. 

The most significant gain seems to have been 
the increased pupil participation in free and open 
discussions, in planning, and in leadership of ac- 
tivities. With a single textbook, a teacher can be 
the sole leader, but when current materials are 
utilized, pupils are inevitably drawn into finding 
materials, planning for their use, arranging dis- 
plays, and filing materials for future use, Pupils 
whose help is actually needed respond to that need. 

Many of the procedures described in this book 
are those which have been developed in experimen. 
tal schools and in the core curriculum. In Cali- 
fornia, these procedures have been introduced with- 
out changing the titles or subjects of the courses. A 
scientifically conducted and careful evaluation in- 
dicates that the enrichment was gained without 
loss of achievement in traditional subject-matter 
learning. This project, which started as a study 
of current materials, resulted in the organization of 
the California Council on the Improvement of In- 
struction. 

Although the book, which was written by com- 
mittees of teachers, contains some repetition, it is 
an excellent handbook of ideas for those who 
would like to use current sources but think too 
many problems stand in the way. One of the most 
useful chapters, Chapter IV, dealing with current 
materials as a basic resource, discusses and illus- 
trates effective techniques during the periods of 
planning, of research, of the culminating activity, 
and of evaluation. 

CHARLOTTE C. WHITTAKER 

The New School 

Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Ill. 


High-School Journalism (rev. ed.) by 
Spears and C. H. LawsHe. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. 436 
pages, $3.20. 

Planned to serve “that productive teaching-learn 
ing situation” for beginning newswriters, the re- 
vised edition of High-School Journalism serves as 
a working guide for student and teacher alike in 
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the actual tasks of publishing the school newspaper 
through the laboratory method of instruction. 
In two parts, a beginner's course for the first 
semester and practical aspects of student publica- 
tions for a second semester, the text provides not 
only workable exercises but also explores the voca- 
tional aspects of the field. 
Geared to beginner level of instruction in the 
various types of news writing in Part I, High- 
School Journalism reaches the seasoned reporter in 
Part II through the broader phases of news publi- 
cation, ethical responsibility, democratic tenets, and 
creative writer-art. 
To encourage personal achievement and promote 
individual endeavor in making the secondary-school 
newspaper a living force in the school and com- 
munity, the authors supply practical information 
through carefully planned exercises, guide posts in 
each area, step-by-step procedures, work sheets, 
standards, and expedient, well-advised precautions 
to prime student thinking. Interest-arousing and 
widespread are current examples reprinted from 
school newspapers, which indicate varied yet proper 
handling of events to meet sound new policies. 
Pertinent teacher helps in the form of long- 
range multiple assignments, suggested additional 
activities, and a chapter on professional aids, criti- 
cal services, and official organs make this book 
indispensable in every staff office. 
From the standpoint of type, format, and photog- 
raphy, High-School Journalism wiil be inspiring 
to any class in beginning or advanced secondary- 
school journalism. Drawings by Mr. Spears add 
attractiveness to the already readable text. 
MAUDE STAUDENMAYER, President 
National Ass'n of Journalism Directors 
Juneau High School 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Basic Composition, Book One, by Pxtip 
BurnuaM. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1949. 450 pages, $2. 

This new grammar and drill book, organized 
around problems in oral and written communica 
tion, is attractively bound, well-printed, interest- 
ingly illustrated. It is organized to provide one 
year’s work for average classes, but an unobtrusive, 
and possibly effective, device suggests that it may 
meet the needs of below-average as well as some 
superior students, 

Simply and persuasively, with occasional elo- 
quence, Mr. Burnham tries to assure the student 
that whatever he studies in this book will be of 
value not only immediately in Telling What Hap- 
pened (Oral), Pointing Out Differences (Written), 
etc., but even in the next lesson, as well as in real 
life. From time to time a kind of balance is struck 
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SCHOOL SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, 
all provinces of Canada, and thirty-three for- 
eign countries. 

It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and 
edited by teachers. 

It comes to your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articles in Volume 48 
The Columbia Basin Project—Modern Trends in 
Mathematics Education—Covering Old and New 
Ground—Science for All—Some Ethical Implica- 
tions of Science—The Control and Beneficial Use 
of Atomic Energy—A Museum Teaches—Phantom 
Forests—Putting Meaning into Geometric Con- 
cepts—Crater Lake—Geography in Farwestern 
Institutions of Higher Learning—Making the 
Most of Astronomy in High School Science—De- 
veloping Understanding in Junior High School 
Arithmetic—Map Clinic—Yearbooks and Science 
Education—What Makes the Weather Change? 
Fifth Grade Science Unit—Mathematics for the 
Other Eighty-five Per Cent. 


Helpfal Reprints and Supplements 
Atomic Energy: A science Assembly Lecture, illus- 


2s 
tees Trial of B versus A—A play for the Mathematics » 
100 “Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recrea- s 
Poison WE 20 
Popular Mathematics: Bibliography 10 
Mathematics Problems From Atomic Science ....... 2s 
The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Play for Pup- - 
Geometry Theorems: A List of Fundamentals AS 
How Water Serves Man. A teaching unit ..... 20 
Biolo, Reading List 
Won by a Nose. A chemistry play ............cscsse0 2 
Some War-Time Developments in Chemistry—48 pp. .50 
Radioactive Isotopes: A Science Assembly Lecture, 
25 
Kem: Two Games for Chemistry Classes ... d 
Modern Periodic Arrangements of the Eleme 
| 
Ion Visits the Realm of Air. A Play ——— 
The King of Plants. A play for eatenes 28 
Teaching Living Biology ...............ccccsccceceeune 20 
Three Families of Great wy dramatized ...... AS 
Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illus- 
gtams 25 
In a Sound Studio. A play: Physics a 28 


Science Library. Books for high schools 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A biology play 


in the Grades: Practical Contributions—35 pp. .30 
Extracting Aluminum. A one act chemistry play ..... 2s 
a Chemistry Teaching. A Unit on the Halo- 


ns 

A Scientific Assembly Program, Wonders of Science .. .30 
What Is Scientific Method? 
Motion Pictures for Elementary Science, 1949 ......... 0 
Elementary School Science Library ...............+++ 10 
Projection Demonstrations in General Science . ° 

The Mathematics of Gambling ............... 
Computations With Approximate Numbers . 
Atomic Energy—A Play in Three Scenes 


Orders for Reprints must be prepaid. 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
Price $3.50—Foreign $4.00 


Neo aumbers published for July, August and September. 
P.O. Box 408 Oak Park, ti. 
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The CLearRInc House 


A Drill Book in First Year French 
By 
ImmacuLata M. Lavorcna, M.Ep. 
Vice-Principal, Francis Parkman 
District, Boston 
A drill book of forty exercises in first year 
French, based upon representative courses of 
study and fitted to the needs of teachers and 
pupils. Each exercise concerns a single item 
of French grammar and contains sufficient 
material to meet the individual differences of 


various classes. There are occasional cumula- 
tive pages based upon previous drills. 


Price: 50 cents per copy 
Discount on class orders 


The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


for 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
MACBETH 
JULIUS CAESAR 
LADY OF THE LAKE 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 
TREASURE ISLAND 
By Harotp T. Eaton, a.m. 


Head of the Department of English, 
High School, Brockton, Mass 


Eacu workbook is a guide to the study of 
the classic chapter by chapter and provides 
interesting worthwhile student activity in- 
stead of wholly passive reading. Included are 
two hundred objective questions. New revised 
editions now ready. 


Single copies: 15 cents 
Discount on class orders 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Avenue Boston 10, Mass. 


between gains made and those yet in the future. 
This careful attention to what may be described 
as emotional coloring—encouragement, reassurance, 
a feeling of moving ahead—is unusual, and worthy 
of wider application. 

Harovp R. 

Metropolitan Vocational High School 

New York City 


Pamphlets Received 


How to Get the Job, by Mircnett Dreese. Chi 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949. 48 
pages, 60 cents. 

How to Discipline Your Children, by Dorotuy W 
Barucn. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 1949. $1 pages, 20 cents. 

Money and You, by J. K. Lasser and Sytvia F 
Porter. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
Inc., 1949. 48 pages, 6o cents. 

Growing Up Socially, by Evtis WertzMan. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949. 48 pages, 
6o cents. 

100 Evening Schools, by Homer Kemrrer and Grace 
S. Wricurt. Bulletin 1949, No. 4 of Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. Washington, D.C.: Supt. of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949 
71 pages, 25 cents. 

Religion and Race: Barriers to College? by A. C. 
Ivy and Irwin Ross. Published in cooperation 
with the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1949. 
$2 pages, 20 cents. 

Personnel Standards in Recreation Leadership- 
What They Are, How to Apply Them. A Com 
mittee Report. New York: National Recreation 
Association, 1949. 47 pages, 50 cents. 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Educa 
tion, 1932-1948, prepared by WILutaM S. Larson 
Chicago: Music Educators National Conference, 
1949- 119 pages, $2. 

Music Rooms and Equipment, by CtLanence J 
Best. Chicago: Music Educators National Con 
ference, 1949. 111 pages, $1.50. 

For Our Time—A Handbook for Elementary Social 
Studies Teachers, prepared by The Elementary 
Social Studies Core Committee, School City of 
South Bend. South Bend, Ind.: School City of 
South Bend, 1949. 47 pages, $1. 

Early School Leavers—A Major Educational Prob 
lem, by Harotp J. Ditton. New York: National 
Child Labor Committee, 1949. 94 pages, $1.25. 

Learning Through Group Discussion. Columbus, 
Ohio: Junior Town Meeting League, 1949. $2 
pages, free. 
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20 Skills Units In 
One Book: 


This teaching aid offers schools an efficient and economical means of giving pupils 
basic training in the 20 social-studies skills that they will need throughout their 
school careers. Written in a clear, simple style, and humorously illustrated, SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS stimulates pupils to improve their social-studies work. And, as 
the list of units shows, many of the skills are applicable in other subjects. 


Many leaders in the social-studies field have stated that social-studies pupils in 
the final years of high school generally are inadequately equipped in the basic 
skills needed for successful classroom work. But in schools throughout the country 
today, SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is being used effectively on an early level to 
improve pupils’ present and future social-studies work. Order a copy on approval. 


Now in its 6th printing: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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The CLearinc House 


THE SPOTLIGHT: BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The December Clearing House Is 


Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue CLearinc House for December. 


his article is respectfully dedicated to the fol- 
lowing categories of people: (1) Those pupils who 
would have to climb a tree to look seventy per 
cent in the eye, (2) those teachers who complain 
about finding a hair in the cafeteria soup—for no 
apparent reason, except that there is a hair in the 
soup.—Ralph A. Ringgenberg, p. 242. 


In many schools there is too much “red tape” 
involved in arranging for [special learning activi- 
ties], or there is too little insight into how the 
teacher plans to fit that activity into his program. 
—Iris Mulvaney, p. 202. 


The arithemtic I use today I learned after I was 
graduated from college. For the first ten years of 
my adulthood I took numbers with panic. “How 
much for six pencils at two for five?” I asked the 
clerk.—Gladys Risden, p. 209. 


“I have here in front of me several copies of 
each of the tests given in this school last week. 
You may choose any two you wish. You will, of 
course, not take those in fields which you are now 
teaching.”—Eva A. Moore, p. 211. 


Even after four months of current-events assign- 
ments for civics classes, my ninth graders did not 
regularly read the news. . . . Plainly a closer ac- 
quaintance with the world about us was needed to 
relate literature to life.—Elizabeth A. Straub, p. 212. 


However, an old, universal, and in many ways 
unnecessary custom of the public schools plays di- 
rectly into the hands of the ministry. That is the 
two to three months’ summer vacation. Here is the 
ideal time for an unbroken chain of solid religious 
instruction.—Richard E. Gross, p. 218. 


Through the cooperation of pupils, parents, and 
teachers we have cut our tardiness almost to zero. 
Our attendance for the past school year averaged 
about 97 per cent.—Velma Coyne, p. 220. 


As a survivor of twenty-five years of experimenta- 
tion, innovation, change for the sake of change, 
and all the fads and foibles which have struck our 
educational system in the name of progress, I feel 
fairly well qualified to recognize a change which 
is worth making-Anne M. Burge, p. 221. 


Articles featured in the December Clearing House: 


Reading Clinic for Adults 
A Bit of Mass Conversion 


Special Learning Activities? Too Much Trouble! .. 


A City School in Mexico 
Everyteacher’s Guide to Mental Math 


Principle Bites Faculty 
The gth-Grade English Classes Get Newswise 
Religious Education: Why Not in the Summer? 


Janet Bassett Johnson 
Hillard C. Tripp 

Iris Mulvaney 
Willard Abraham 
Gladys Risden 


Elizabeth A. Straub 
Richard E. Gross 


Attendance 97%: A School Steps Up Its A.D.A. ............-00-00: Velma Coyne 


Internship: Improved Practice Teaching 


“All Children of All People”: Mawkish Nonsense! 


Pupil Activity Counts in Modified English 


Anne M. Burge 
Conner Reed 


Job Interview: 18-Year-Olds Discuss Techniques ................Shirley Ullman 


Good and Poor Library Practices 


College, Here We Comel 
New Jersey Mural: Problems of Democracy Project 
Stand Back, Folks—Give Him a Chance to Teach! 
Let’s Stop Cutting Our Professional Throats 


Testing Program Measures Improvement 


Literature: Students Tell Why They Elect It 


Maud Minster 


Class Committee 

Jack M. Stewart 

Kenneth T. H. Brooks 
Ralph A. Ringgenber, 
W. F. Smit 
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2 books for the improvement of 
your program in 


Physical Education 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


A timely book to use in developing your improved 
postwar physical-education program on the junior and 
senior high-school level! 


This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co- 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play way, 
with no monotonous drill, pupils improve in each skill 
of a sport, and learn to play the sport better. Here’s 
a program that you can use at once in your present 
plans—with classes large or small, in cramped or 
unlimited space. 


215 competitive skills 
games for 8 sports 

The 215 skills games in this book are the big-muscle 
activities that are recommended by authorities. The 
games make exciting fun of the regular period. And 
the 7 chapters of Part I are devoted to the organiza- 
tion, administration, and teaching of the modern 
athletic-skills program, according to accepted educa- 
tional principles. Throughout the book, there are 
suggestions on obtaining and improvising equipment 
on a small budget. Order a copy today for 10-day free 


examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By DOREEN FOOTE 


With this new book as a source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school an im- 
proved program that will be the envy of the normal 
pupils. In most schools, “restricted” and “handi- 
capped” pupils are left out of a planned physical edu- 
cation program. Yet most of them, for their own 
good, should have a light activity program suited for 
their condition. In thie first book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, the author presents a practical, tested program 
for these neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, organiza- 
tion, end procedure, the author offers nine chapters 
of activities and games for modified and corrective 
pupils. Descriptions, rules, and diagrams make the 
procedure for each activity or game clear. And, as 
Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword of 
the book, “Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 
classes in physical education, who may have exhausted 
his ideas for an enriched program, can get sugges- 
tions from Modified Activities in Physical Education 
for making class time more meaningful for everyone, 
in terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order a copy 
for 10-day free examination today. 


Net prof. price, $1.60—10-day approval 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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The CLeArtinc House 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 
A GOOD IDEA 


Read 


OCCUPATIONS 


® The Vocational Guidance Journal 


January's issue features these articles you 
don't want to miss: 


® Client Evaluation of Kuder Ratings 


@ Thumb-Nail Sketches Help Teachers 


® Counseling Goals for the Junior College 


® High School Students Examine Schol- 
arships 


@ A Social Agency Offers College Schol- 
arships 


@ A Follow-Up of Pre-Teaching Students 
and others .. . 


$4.50 per year $5.00 Canadian and Foreign 
Single Copies $.60 


Send your Subscription to 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1424 Sixteenth Street 

Washington 6, D.C. 


SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 247) 


graph a book page even where the paper curves 
into the binding. The copying is done on photo 
paper, which must be developed in the conventional 
manner. But Mr. Ludwig is working on improve- 
ment of a “dry” developing method which would 
produce on-the-spot negative prints. The “Contura”™ 
is being manufactured now, but is not yet in mass 
production. 


GLUT: The U. S. faces a large and increasing 
flow of college graduates, and no similar increase 
in the number of jobs that the graduates will want. 
So says Dr. Seymour E. Harris in his new book, 
The Market for College Graduates, published by 
Harvard University Press, as reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press. In 20 years, says Dr. Harris, there 
will be 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 college graduates— 
or about 3 graduates for every job for which they 
are trained. This will depress rates of pay in such 
jobs, so that millions of graduates may have to 
decide between, for example, a teaching post at 
$1,500, a law practice at $1,200, or an unskilled 
laborer’s job at $3,500. In the future it may not 
pay, in the market sense of the term, to be edu- 
cated. This is a fine thing to have to tell those 
students you're persuading not to drop out of 
high school! 


TARIFF PACT: A proposed international agree- 
ment that would end all tariff barriers to the free 
flow of educational materials between nations has 
been sponsored by Unesco, and copies of the agree- 
ment have been submitted to member nations of 
UN for approval, reports the New York Times. 
Materials that would be duty free are: books and 
publications; works of art and other objects of an 
educational, scientific, and cultural character; and 
visual and auditory materials of an educational, 
scientific, and cultural character. 


FILM DIRECTORY: A 1949 directory of 16mm. 
film libraries serving schools, colleges, and com- 
munity organizations throughout the U. S. has been 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. The direc- 
tory lists by states and cities 897 libraries or dis 
tributors that rent or lend 16mm. educational films. 
Chief value of the guide is that it directs school 
people to near-at-home sources best qualified to 
fill their needs. Copies of the directory, Office of 
Education Bulletin 1949, No. 10, may be obtained 
for 15, cents each from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DC. 
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THE PEABODY JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION 


Published bi-monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, the JOURNAL presents representative views in the 
general field of Education. Each issue contains articles on the 
varying phases of the current situation. Each issue includes the 
Bi-monthly Booknotes, a budgeted selection of professional and 
cultural books for the teacher's library. 


Now in the Twenty-Seventh Year of Publication 


Sample copy sent on request 
Subscription price $2.00 the year 


ADDRESS 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Join the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 


I. The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics carries on its work 
through two publications. 

1. The Mathematics Teacher. Published monthly except in June, July, 
August and September. It is the only magazine in America dealing exclu- 
sively with the teaching of mathematics in elementary and secondary 

schools. Membership (for $3) entitles one to receive the magazine free. 


2. The National Council Y earbooks. The only available yearbooks at pres- 
ent are the third on “Selected Topics in Teaching Mathematics,” the 
fourth on “Significant Changes and Trends in the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics Throughout the World Since 1910,” the sixth on “Mathematics 
in Modern Life,” the eighth on “The Teaching of Mathematics in 
Secondary Schools,” the fourteenth on “The Training of Mathematics 
Teachers of Secondary Schools,” the fifteenth on “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in Secondary Education,” the sixteenth on “Arithmetic in Gen- 
eral Education,” the eighteenth on “Multi-Sensory Aids in Teaching 
Mathematics,” the nineteenth on “Surveying Instruments—Their His- 
tory and Classroom Use,” and the twentieth on “The Metric System of 
Weights and Measures.” These may be obtained for $3 each, postpaid. 
Send checks to Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, 525 West 
120 Street, New York 27, New York—not to The Mathematics Teacher. 


II. The Editorial Committee of the above publications is W. D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Editor-in-Chief ; 
Dr. Vera Sanford, of the State Normal School, Oneonta, N.Y.; and W. S. 
Schlauch of Dumont, N.J. 


Fill out the membership blank below and send it with Three Dollars ($3.00) to Tae 
Matuematics Teacuer, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 

| dente oy membership in the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. I enclose $3.00 

annual membership dues which includes one year’s subscription t© THE MATHEMATICS 


Place an X in front of address to which THE MATHEMATICS TEACHER is to be sent. 
Please check your field or fields of interest: 


( ) Elementary ( ) Junior High School ( 
( +) College ( ) Teacher Training ( 


) High School 
) Supervision 
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